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The 
Painesville 
Nurseries 








June is, the month of 
Roses. This June, like 
many predecessors, will 
reveal the rose in full glory 
over solid blocks embrac- 
ing about forty acres of 
our nursery. It is a sight 
worth seeing, and creates 
enthusiasm for the dormant 
stock to be on sale next 
fall. 





Blocks of Fruit Trees to be dug 
at the end of the growing season, 
covering many acres in extent, are 
an inspiration to the critical sur- 
seryman, in their symmetry, de- 
velopment and healthful growth. 
The Lake Coutty soil and climate 


are ideal for free propagation. 








Our blocks of ornamental trees 
and shrubs are very large and com- 


prehensive, and well worth a visit 








of inspection during the summer. 
We are planting even more heavily to Hardy Perennials, and desire consideration when you come to place your fall 
orders. 
Please accept our cordial invitation to visit our plantation during the dull season when nurserymen are out stretching 


their legs and preparing for the future. 


rutishee THE STORRS AND HARRISON CO. 








1884 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 




















A Complete 
Variety List 


Hill's Evergreens 


OU can work up a good profitable trade 

Y in Evergreens if you have the right 
kind of stock. Our main specialty for 

over half a century has been the propaga- 
tion of young Evergreen stock for the whole- 
sale trade in immense quantities at low 





Ornamentals Nurserymen 


prices. 
Fruits Dealers We have all the leading varieties in small 
sizes, for all purposes, suitable for lining out 
Roses | Ad Orchardists to grow on for your trade. 
Ever greens Gardeners : Nurserymen who have heretofore depend- 
oO ed on Europe for their young Evergreen 
Clematis f And plants can now be assured of a good reli- 
able source of supply right here in America, 
Herbaceous Landsca pe and we solicit the opportunity of quoting on 
Plants Architects your requirements. 


“Made in U. S. A.” and “American Stock 
for American Planters” should, from now on, 
Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality more than ever, be the slogan of American 

Nurserymen, for it means “money saved in 
the long run” to start with nice, strong, 
sturdy, vigorous American-grown stock 
which has been produced right here in 
America. 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


YOU want to keep posted on Evergreens; 


W WE want to become better acquainted with you; 
& T SM ITH COM PANY Let’s get together. 
bd ec 











THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
THE GENEVA NURSERY gg senegal 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILL. 


| 1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 
































BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


American Fruits Publishing Company, by special | 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
on easy terms. Six large quarto volumes. More 


than 8,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color POT ROSES FOR 


plates. 96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 

Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and NURSERY PLANTING 
40,000 plant names. 
Grown to plant, not to sell; different 
from ‘‘Mail-order plants’. We have 
some surplus beyond our own plant- 
ing requirements in 2 1-2 inch pot- 
roses; send for our list which includes 
Ramblers, Climbers, Mosses, Hybrids 
and Baby Roses—all the staple sorts, 
and some of the best new varieties— 
plants, not rooted-cuttings 


The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 


enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
kind whatsoever. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 


contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Send for 16 page Prospectus ROSE GROWERS 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Containing complete description. Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing Co., tne. 


Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide for Purchasers 


|ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
| $1.00 per issue. 


|— 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


CONNECTICUT 
c. R. BURR & CO., MANCHESTER—Ber- 
beris Thunbergii Seedlings a Specialty. 
Larke Stock in All Grades. General Line of 
Nursery Stock. 


MARYLAND 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
| eral line of nursery stock. Great wariety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
| greens, too, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY Co., BALTI- 
MORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
| clalties as announced elsewhere in this issue. 
| MASSACHUSETTS 

BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc 


MICHIGAN 
| I. BE. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
| Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
| dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 

STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 

WILLIAM P.STARK NURSERIES, NEOSHO 
—Srorpgest, most durable and most satisfuxe- 
tory Tree Digger on the market. Special 
Features, 

NEW YORK 

T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA—Longest 
Established growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries, 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
hvdrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
ngs. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barelay Street. 


W. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Hichest 
arade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, etc. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 
trade, extends business, creates good will; 
it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 
| prise. 





Rate for Announcements in this Depart-_ 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 


TENNESSEE 
RIVERVIEW NURSERY, MeMINNVILLE— 
Forest and Ornamental Seedlings. Seeds, 
Shrubs, Trees, ete., at special low prices, 


VIRGINIA 


WwW. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 

BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 

LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sole American Agents: 
ALGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 


EK. TURBAT & CO., NURSERYMEN, OR- 
LEANS FRANCE,—Grow all outdoors Nur- 
series stocks; Fruit, Ornamental and Forest. 
Enormeus stocks of Rose Trees. Wholesale 
list on demand. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
zrade BRoskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Ulustrated catalogue free. 


LESSENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
I1KER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, 51 
Barclay St. 








“As the result of our advertisement In 
American Frults we are so busy with orders 
and correspondence that we have no time to 
prepare mew copy. You may continue the 
advertisement In Its present form.” 





“American Fruits” does not sell merchan- 
dise. It Offers the most complete history 
of the Nursery Trade every twelve months 
that can be obtained, at a price easily 
within reach of all. That it affords an effec- 
tive medium for trade advertising is at- 
tested by more than a hundred advertisers 
who say that it produces results. 

This magazine is here to serve the trade 
as heretofore, on a high standard and with 
an eye single to the best interests of all 
in the trade. It welcomes suggestions and 
constructive criticism.. The trade needs 
just such a progressive, absolutely Indepen- 
dent exponent of its Interests. If it did not 
already exist, it would be speedily supplied. 
It is here and in action. 


SEEDLINGS, ETc. 


KANSAS 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit and | 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


Fr. W. WATSON & Co,, TOPEKA—Japan 
Pear Stecks and Apple Seedlings, United 
States Grown, Produced and Handled with 
Utmost Care. Particular as to Grades and 
Quality. | 


KENTUCKY 


WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 

Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two years 
old. 


SMALL FRUITS 
OHIO 

WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- | 
clalty. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small) fruit plants. Ask for price 
list. Large stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES | 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— | 
All Kinds of label«x for nurserymen’s use. 
‘amples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 


PAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 








AN OPPORTUNITY 

Readers who appreciate this magazine may 

give their friends in the trade the opportunity 

of seeing a copy. A specimen number of | 

‘*American Frutts’’ will be sent to any ad- 

dress in any part of the world on application 
to the publisher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 











“Herewith is yearly contract for adver- | 
tisement for twice the amount of space we 
have been using. We are getting results 
and we can stand more.” 





What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more it appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 


It Means Much 


It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is made to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 
ceive. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 

It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


i6 Route d’Olivet 





ORNAMEN 


is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


FAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 





TRANSON BROTHERS & D. DAUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 














American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 


Clinton, N. Y. 


American Association for Advancement of 
. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. 
American Civic Association—R. 
Washington, D. C. 
American Pomological 
3333 20th St., N. Y., 


Science— 


week 
Cc 


5 Society of Landscape Architects— 
Alling S. DeForest, Rochester, N. Y. 
American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond, 


Beacon, N. 


American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 


del, Cleveland, 


Apple Advertisers of America 


oO. 


er, kaltimore, Md. 


British Horticultural 
Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, 


land. 
Canadian 
Luck, Montreal 
Eastern Fruit 
Symons, 
International 
R. G. Phillips, 


Horticultural 


Growers’ 

College Park, Md. 

Apple Shippers’ 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers‘ Society— 
James Handly, Quincy, Ill. 

Missouri! Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Couneil of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
4206 Castleman Ave., St. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN. 

Fortieth Convention: Detroit June 23-25, 1915 
Officers—President, Henry B. Chase, Chase, 
Ala.; Vice-President, E. S. Welch, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, 

Treas., Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb. 
wantiies Committee—John H. Dayton, Paines- 
ville, O.; Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 
J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore.; Henry B. 
Chase, Chase, Ala.; Ex-officio: John Hall, 
Ex-officio, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 
COMMITTEES 


Arrangements—Thos. I. Ilgenfritz, 
Mich., John Hall, Secy., Rochester, . 

Programme—C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn. 

Exhibits—Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 

Membership—W il] B. Munson, chairman, Den- 
ison, Texas, M. McDonald, Orenco, Ore., Pa- 
cific Coast States, Geo. A. Marshall, Arling- 
ton, Nebr., Middle Western States, Harry D. 
Simpson, Vincennes, Ind., Central States, 
Paul C. Lindley, Pomona, N. C., Southeast- 
ern States, Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 
Eastern States, Chas. H. Breck, 55 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass., New England States. 

Legislation East of Mississippi River—W ™. 
Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Legisintion West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska. 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Co-Operation with Entomologists—L. A. 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga, 

Root Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 


2 
B. Watrous, 


Society—Prof. E. R. 
Washington. 


Monroe, 


U. Grant Bord- 





Association— 
Notts, Eng- 


Trades 


Association — Julius 
Association—T. B. 


Association— 


Louis, Mo. 


National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. Transportation—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, 
National Nut Growers’ Association—J. B. Missouri. 


Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Northern 
Deming, 


Ontario Fruit Growers’ 


Nut Growers’ 
Georgetown, 


Publicity and Trade Opportunities—W. G. 
~~‘? ---~?_—iaee W. Campbell, St. Joseph, Mo. 
onn. 


Association—P. W. 








STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- tion—President, Irving Rouse, Rochester, 
loy, Rochester, N. N. Y.; Secretary, Thomas - oe Dres- 

: _— , her, Pa. Meets annually in une. 
Peggnenta, _ertignpurat seemed seaman American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective 
, : Association—President, H. W. Marshall, 
Royal Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 


Vincent Sq., London, §. 


Ratlway Gardening Association—W. F. 
chison, Sewickley, Pa. 
Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 


Washington, D. 


Society of Amertonn Florists and Orntmental 
Horticulturists—John Young, 
Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 


W., England. Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- 
dent, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla.; Sec- 
retary, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla. 

British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, 
Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. fi ; 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, T. E. Burroughs, Deep River; Secre- 
tary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. 


Hut- 


New York. 


California Nurserymen’s Association—Pres- 
dent, Fred H. Howard, Los Angeles; Secre- 

tary, H. W. Kruckebery, Los Angeles. 

(cnadian Association Nurserymen—President, 
E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., CG 
Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Theo. Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. 

Montana Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 
Calmettes, Helena, Mont. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, C. H. Greaton, Providence, R. L; 
Secretary, D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville, R. I. 

New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Edward S. Osborne; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Association—Secre- 
tary E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—President- 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W. 
B. Cole, Painesville, O. 

Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, . FEF. Breithaupt, Rich- 
land, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
Topneson, Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, John Vallance, Oakland, Cal.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. . Tonneson, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
oe Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 

a. 


Southern Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Milton Moss, Huntsville, Ala.; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Secre- 
tary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President, 
John S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- 
er, J. M. Ramsey, Austin. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 

Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 


dent, Cc. Mayhew, Sherman, Texas., Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. J. Holman, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Meets in December at Kan- 


sas City. 

















T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
ing all the old and new varieties. The following in large 








supply: 
Concord Brighton Green Mountain 
Niagara Eaton Agawam 
Worden Diamond Salem 
Delaware Pocklington Lutie 


Woodruff Red Campbell’s Early 


Moore’s Early 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


Fay White Grape Black Champion 
Cherr Red Dutch Black Naples 
Versailies White Dutch Lee’s Prolific 
Victoria North Star Moore’s Ruby 


Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 


GOOSEBERRIES 


A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years 


BLACKBERRIES 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 
growing 








Send for our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 











PORTABLE 
OSCHLLATOR /RRIGATOR 


We lead the world on overhead Sprink-} . 
ling Irrigation, and have systems that will 
best meet rer requirement. Send for revised edition of our 
free booklet “Modern Irrigation” that tells all about them, 

Special Entogfestery Offers: Until Aug. Ist only, will ship 
prepaid, one Turbo-Irrigator for covering circle 70 to 100 ft. 
with movable tripod stand and hose connection for large 
lawns, etc., for $10.00. (Regular price $12.00), or our Auto- 
matic Sprinkler with stand for circle 50 ft. in diameter, for 

egular price $5.00), or the two for $12.00. Terms 

cash, but money)back if not satisfactory. 











TURBO- 





/RRIGATOR 
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J. P. CAMPBELL, 17 Terminal Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 




















Profits in 


ORCHARDS 


Whether you own a small family orchard or 
a large commercial one, you require a working 
manual that you can depe nd upon to give you 
quickly the latest proved orchard methods de- 
scribed in detail. Prof. Sears has spent a life- 
time in orcharding. He gives you all the valu- 
able data and ways and means regarding suc- 
cessful fruit growing that he has been years in 
collecting. It is yours, in this elaborately illus- 
trated, octavo volume, for $1.50. 


PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING 
By Prof. F. C. Sears. 


157 illustrations. 316 pages. 


Order at once. It is a short agricultural course 
in itself. 


AMERICAN FRUIT 


po Growing Demand for Fruit Means—= 
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AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE---June, 1915 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
bericulture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Piants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Advertising rate is 
$1.40 per column-width inch, 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” is distinctive in that it reaches an ex- 
ceptional list and covers the field of the business man engaged 
in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here is con- 
centrated class circulation of high character—the Trade Journal 
of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quantity. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent reliable concerns, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any 
address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or 
abroad for $2-00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal 
or express money order is used. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 





Articles In This Issue 


American Federation of Horticulture. . .136, 137 
Speed the Day!.. -Prof. E. R. Lake 
Would Eliminate Bad Feature. . Prof. C. C. Vincent 
Glad to Lend Assistance... Prof. Leon D. Batchelor 
Something Worth While. .. .- Prof. G. H. Blackmon 


Favored In Vermont. ...... Prof. M. B. Cummings 
American Horticultural Society se eees Parker Earle 
To Serve Useful Purpose..........-.---- J. H. Hale 
Pacific Coast Expression. .... .- -Prof. O. M. Morris 
Texas Right In Line. ....-.. .J. H. Arbenz 
Would Be ay se eceseee «Prof. F. N. Fagan 
What Could Be Done. . -- Albert R. Jenks 


Strongly In Favor. . - Wilfrid Wheeler 
Indiana Nursery License Law. .C. H. Baldwin 133 
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Leaf Disease of Nursery Stock......_ ..... 138 
Reflections of a Pioneer .... Dr.R.T.Morris 129 
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Barbier & Company ........ Ornamental Nursery Stock....... 125 
Bay State Nurseries ......... Ornamental Nursery Stock....... 140 
Berckmans Co., P. J......... Ornamental Nursery Stock....... 135 
Boonville Nurseries ........ PN SE os ecu anauveaewas 148 
Bloomington Nursery Co. .... Raspberries, General Stock...... 143 
Burr & Company, C. R....... Berberis Thun. Seedlings........ 141 
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WATSON’S APPLE SEEDLINGS 


The best that can be grown. 


Grades and perfect condition upon arrival guaran- 
teed. : 





We will accept orders placed now for Fall or 


Winter delivery. 


Do not order more than you need—we fill orders 


complete and you can depend upon it. 
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F. W. Watson & Co. 


opeka, Kansas. 


Apple and Pear Seedling Specialists. 
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Reflections of a Pioneer Nut Hybridizer’ 


HEN the time comes for me to leave 
W this good world I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with work completed, if 
success can be counted in only three accom- 
plishments: Professionally —in founding 
the fourth era of surgery; Sociologically— 
in establishing the doctrine of cultural lim- 
itations in its relation to man: and Horticul- 
turally—in fixing the idea of orchardists 
making one hundred dollars per year per 
acre from nut trees grown upon every bar- 
ren hillside in America which can be made 
to grow trees of any sort. 

The conception of the fourth era in surg- 
ery came as a result of observations upon 
effects of the short incision in appendicitis, 
but its principles could not be formulated 
until some years later. 

A study of the factors which would ac- 
count for the doubling of flowers carried 
me into an appreciation of that continuity in 
nature which made the phenomenon clearly 
analogous to variations occurring in other 
forms of organic life; indicating the nature 
of limitations of culture which included man 
in its processes. 

The idea of covering our barren hillsides 
with nut trees came as a natural result of 
experimental work in arboriculture, and the 
observation that valuable crops of nuts might 
easily be raised upon land that has been 
practically abandoned by farmers. 

Value of a Hobby 

It is particularly difficult for a doctor to 
follow up any sort of constructive work that 
lies outside of his first-duty responsibilities. 
He must keep his mind unceasingly upon 
his cases during the months of professional 
work. He turns cases over and over in 
mind during the day. The ideas which sud- 
denly come to him in connection with a 
given case may save that partic. * patient’s 
life, or at least avert some dange:ous com- 
plication. “There!” says the doctor, “That's 
just what I need to do for that man Glad I 
thought of it!” His mind must not be upon 
the stock market, or upon hobbies, or busi- 
ness, or troubles, but ever and always upon 
his cases. Cases aione—during months of 
work. Vacation time may be devoted to hob- 
bies, business and troubles, but not the time 
which belongs to his professional wards 
Every one should have some hobby how- 
ever that will make him prance around the 
room with joy occasionally; otherwise he is 
dragging along through life and just waiting 
to finish a sort of duty job which he cannot 
avoid. 

Placing a bit of horticultural work at the 
end of these notes is rather symbolic of my 
ideal life, which included the idea of de- 
veloping a useful recreation which would 
run along indefinitely in to that time in life 
when it becomes necessary to have aid for 
a feebling hand and shaking knee. When 
professional work is done, with its hurry and 
responsibility, this other work will fill the 
days of old age with comfort if not with in- 
spiration. It places something ahead of a 
man right up to the last minute. 

The history of my work in hybridizing nut 
trees is of interest as showing what unex- 
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pected trend may take one into fields of ob- 
servation that he had not anticipated. In 
1901 it was my ambition to collect upon 
the country place (at Stamford) all of the 
American trees and shrubs that could be ac- 
climatized at that latitude. After devoting 
spare hours for a couple of years to getting 
together specimens and information, the sub- 
ject had grown to such great proportions 
that a decision was made to confine the col- 
lection to nut-bearing trees and the conifers. 
After a couple of years more of experience 
this division had grown to such unwieldy 
proportions that it became necessary to con- 
fine myself to the study of nut-bearing trees, 
and this in turn grew so rapidly that one 
could readily perceive that an entire life 
might be devoted to the subject of hickories 
alone, and a man would not comprehend the 
subject fully even at that. 
Cross-Pollenizing the Nut Trees 

After studying our various species of hick- 
aries, trying to collect species and varieties 
in order to cultivate the most desirable ones, 
it became apparent that the ideal hickory 
nut was not likely to be found in nature be- 
cause nature had established mean types 
too securely. Plans were made for cross- 
fertilizing the flowers of various species and 
varieties that approached the ideal, in the 
hope of developing a large, thin-shelled nut 
of high quality and a tree that was prolific 
and precocious in bearing. Experiments in 
cross-pollenizing the hickories and other nut 
trees were begun in 1905. A further study 
of the subject brought out the fact that va- 
rieties of hickories, like varieties of apples, 
were already so crossed that, in order to get 
an ideal nut and tree, it would be necessary 
to cross species rather than varieties. In- 
cidentally I crossed different species of wal- 
nuts with different species of hickories, and 
found that the so-called open bud hickories 
and all of the walnuts seemed to accept 
each other’s pollen, but at the present writ- 
ing am not sure if true hybrids have re- 
sulted If the crosses prove to be true hy- 
brids the phenomenon had not been previ- 
ously observed. While engaged in doing 
this work, experiments were made incident- 
ally in attempts at crossing various hazels 
with each other, at crossing various chest- 
nuts with each other and with their cousins 
the beeches and the oaks. It was found 
that this field offered many possibilities but 
required more work and tabulation of data 
than could be managed by a very busy man 
with complicated responsibilities, who was 
making the subject simply one for recrea- 
tion. So far as I then knew, the subject of 
crossing nut trees had not been taken up 
systematically and deliberately by any one 
else, but it was found later that an occa- 
sional experimenter had included some spe- 
cies of nut trees in hybridization work. It 
may be that many other experimenters had 
deliberately set out to cross the nut trees, 
but at the time of the beginning of my ex- 





*From advance na¢es of the hook. “Tomorrow's Topics” 
by Dr. Robert T. Morris. 616 Madison Avenue, New 
York Citv, just published by Doubleday, Page and Co., 
New York. 


periments, data for guidance were not ob- 
tainable, and available literature did not 
indicate that others were engaged in this 
work. It was probably just about time in 
the course of progress for some of us to take 
up such a subject. As we progress in var- 
ious fields of observation, one subject after 
ancther is taken by mankind when the prop- 
er time arrives. If I return one hundred 
years from now horticulturists will perhaps 
be near the point of injecting into a twig 
some preparation of malic acid for the pur- 
pose of sensitizing ovules of a flower in such 
a way that its protaplasm will accept pollen 
not only from another variety or species but 
from another genus or family. 
A Great Engine of Production 

The reason why agriculture occupied itself 
first with annual plants was because of the 
immediate returns from investment.. Then 
came development of fruit trees with fairly 
prompt and large return upon investment, 
and the fruit tree orchardist made a better 
income on the whole than the man who de- 
voted himself to annual crops, the returns 
from which were comparatively small in pro- 
portion to the outlay of money, time and 
labor. The great engine of the nut tree was 
neglected because of the time required for 
such trees to come into profitable bearing. 
When the nut tree finally did receive atten- 
tion in the due course of progress, nut orch- 
ards of selected varieties of walnuts, al- 
monds, hazels and pecan hickories were 
found to give large annual returns upon cap- 
ital invested. Selection by horticulturists 
had been made chiefly from choice specj- 
mens of trees which were found in nature 
and then propagated by grafting. The idea 
of developing ideal nuts of fine quality and 
great food yalue by a systematic method 
for breaking up nature’s mean types and 
making new combinations which men want, 
has been left for hybridizers of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Nut trees under this treat- 
ment may be made to give a larger propor- 
tion of food per acre than may be obtained 
perhaps from any other crop. It certainly 
has been a great delight to be one of the 
frst to suffer the disappointment, financial 
loss and hardships that are connected with 
hybridizing and cultivating nut trees. It 
is a joy to help prepare the way for others 
who can profit by one’s mistakes and errors. 
All of the nuts resulting from my efforts at 
cross pollenizing during the first year of 
work were lost. Many of them were lost be 
fore being collected, because I had not rea- 
lized how well the squirrels, white-footed 
mice and other animals which are not so 
very dumb knew a good thing when they 
saw it. After the nuts had been collected 
some of them were stored improperly. They 
mildewed or dried out, and most of the speci- 
mens which were not mildewed were carried 
off by rats and mice which found their 
way into the boxes where specimens were 
kept. During the next year of hybridizing, 
notwithstanding the application of many pro- 
tective devices, it was nevertheless found 
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Turning Rocks Into Apples In Virginia 


Remarkable Development of Commercial Orcharding in a Rough Country---Thrilling and 
Inspiring Scenes in Vast Areas---The Aristocracy of the Apple Kingdom 


It was my privilege while in Virginia last 
summer to spend a few days in Patrick 
county, and to have my eyes opened to some 
of Patrick’s wonders. Among these were 
rocks, and trees in spite of rocks. This has 
necessitated some revision of my notions 
about agricultural soils. One of these has 
always been that good soil must, for the 
most part, be in a pulverulent condition, 
granting of course, that any soil is fed 
from rock, even that lying at profound 
depths. As a general proposition this idea 
is still pretty solid with me, but it received 
a jolt when [ saw those sturdy Patrick trees 
growing among the rocks. 

In size the rocks range from small cob- 
bles to boulders, and when the fields are 
plowed these are tumbled about and rolled 
down hill. Also, they may be piled, but 
this is not to get rid of them. On the other 
hand, it is to utilize and derive full benefit 
from them. And the trees thrive best where 
the rocks are most abundant. It would ap- 
pear that in such a country there would be 
no use for agricultural tools such as are used 
in softer sections, but I was informed that 
frequent cultivation was quite essential. 
They call it cultivation, but in reality it is 
only a rearrangement of the rocks. Here 
is a chance for some genius to design an 
efficient rock tumbler. No doubt they cul- 
tivate about the trees now and then by tear- 
ing down the piles in which they are plant- 
ed and rebuilding. Is the reader incredu- 
lous? I would not undertake to substantiate 
the above statements elsewhere, but go to 
Patrick and you will see for yourself. About 
all that is needed with which to start an 
orchard there are three rocks and a live 
switch, and the raw material is not want- 
ing. I was driven over a good part of the 
county, and that was what gave me the abid- 
ing impression of the rocks. It would be il- 
luminating to publish here what some of the 
party said on that occasion, but this article 


must pass the censors and possibly through 
the mails. 

It was about the orchards that I wanted to 
speak, and now we have arrived. I had seen 
those lands years before while they were 
being subdued from the pristine to the cul- 
tural state, and now it was my great pleas- 
ure and surprise to see in the place of moun- 
tain jungles the most beautiful trees bear- 
ing their apples in variety. And I knew 
that those apples would, a few months hence, 
win prizes at the big shows, and thus add 
more glory to old Patrick. The occasion 
was an especially happy one for me, being 
the guest of the pioneer orchardists, Cols. 
Wysor and Stedman, through whose fore- 
sight, perseverance and energy the finest 
group of orchards in Virginia have been won 
for their stockholders. The roughness of 
the country, although grand from the scenic 
point of view, would discourage many a 
prospective orchardist, but the results that 
follow are not to be wondered at either 
when one sees what is taken from the land 
in clearing. So luxuriant was the growth 
that it was difficult to recognize some of 
the wild species. I found leaves on tulip 
trees that measured 16 inches across, the 
average width of tulip leaves, according to 
observations elsewhere, being about six 
inches. Mountain laurel had reached the 
proportions of tress, the trunks often meas- 
uring 12 inches in diameter, and one was 
found with a diameter of 17 inches. The pro- 
cess of clearing was still going on at the 
Premium, Atwood and Shelton orchards, 
while in the Stuart and Patrick orchards the 
trees had attained the form and dignity 
though not the size, of maturity. 

The Patrick trees as well as their fruits 
are large and handsome. It is here that we 
find the aristocracy of the apple kingdom. 
Here abides “Old Handy”, the great tree of 
Virginia, making the ordinary apple tree but 
a shrub by comparison. I hope some day to 


see the wonderful coves which reach from 
Old Handy toward the mountains planted 
in trees. An apple orchard, either in flower 
or in fruit must be seen to be appreciated. 
It is bound to appeal to anyone, no matter 
what may be his tastes or temperament. To 
the mercenary it is “the substitute of things 
hoped for,” and to the esthetic “evidence 
of things not seen.” To all, the sight of 
apple trees in blossom, crowning the hill 
tops and filling the valleys wih their frag- 
rance, is one to thrill, to inspire. It makes 
one feel like joining with the sweet singer of 
Israel— 

“Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out.” 

I think I have discovered the secret of 
Patrick’s great success at apple raising, and 
it disturbs me not a little, for the future is 
involved. While speaking of rocks I did not 
say that Patrick was long ago made famous 
by its rocks, nor was the reader informed 
that the little staurolites, better known as 
fairy stones, and the stones upon which the 
trees feed are derived from the same rock 
mass. The fairy stones are highly prized 
for their odd shapes and many of them 
make beautiful trinkets. Indeed, the demand 
has become so great that quantities of them 
and the mother rock as well are being ship- 
ped away. Another and significant name, 
“lucky stone”, has been given them. They 
are supposed to carry good fortune with 
them, and no doubt they do, but to the people 
of Patrick let me sound a note of warning: 
When all the lucky rocks have been hauled 
away what will be left for the unlucky apple 
trees to feed upon? Better see to it that 
your most valuable asset does not get away. 
From platform and press all over the state, 
Virginia boys are being urged to stay and 
build up the home industries, and parents 
are told how to interest the boys and keep 
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ORCHARD PLANTING AS PRACTICED IN SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 


Clearing Land with a Stump Puller Preparatory to Planting Trees. 


Col. M. V. Stedman, President 





Shelton Orchard, Patrick County, Va. 
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Advantages of Nebraska as a Fruit State 


J. R. DUNCAN, Secretary Nebraska Horticultural 


Nebraska at present might be termed as 
entertaining a period of horticultural awak- 
ening. The soil of Nebraska is as rich as 
any soil in any state. Our farmers have 
prospered as well as those of any section. 
In fact they have been making a living so 
easily growing diversified crops that the 
growing of fruit has not appealed to them. 
Especially is this true in the eastern part 
of the state. Here climate, soil and location 
have been combined in such a way that fruit 
is produced which has no superior for flavor, 
quality, texture, keeping qualities or color. 
Those men who have been engaged in the 
growing of fruit have demonstrated that 
the best methods applied to the production 
of the fruit and preparing it for market will 
enable Nebraska fruit to successfully meet 
any competition from any section. Associa- 
tions of growers are being formed with the 
avowed purpose of raising the standard of 
Nebraska fruit that is placed on the market 
so that fruit from other sections will be 
sections. The Nebraska grower has been 
one of low prices to the growers of many 
sections. The Nebraska growers has been 
getting good living prices for his fruit and 
making a profit on his entire investment. 

Great interest is being manifested by the 
growers in the best methods of production 
and distribution. Old orchards are being 
renovated and placed in shape to produce 
first class fruit. Instead of going at fruit 
growing in a haphazard manner the up-to- 
date grower is putting it on a business basis 
that will establish fruit growing as one of 
the most remunerative phases of agriculture 
which can be practiced in Nebraska. Not 
only are old orchards being cared for, but 
thousands of trees are being and will be set 
in commercial orchards. The loess soil of 
the Missouri river valley is conceded by 
geologists to be one of the richest soils in 
the world. It is especially adapted to the 
growing of fruit. Apples, grapes, pears, 


peaches, plums and all kinds of small fruit 
reach perfection in this soil. This spring 
there are several thousand trees, vines and 
plants being set in this section by men who 
understand fruit culture and who know 
that they are located in a region which in 
a few years’ time is destined to become one 
of the most productive in the world. 

This is a strong statement to make but 
natural requisites such as climate, soil and 
nearness to market, cheap land, are found 
in this territory grouped together in a way 
to produce profitable crops of the highest 
grade of fruit. With up-to-date methods a 
steady, growing home demand for the pro- 
duce of Nebraska gardens and orchards is 
being developed. The cost of production 
can be reduced to a point where our pro- 
ducts can be placed on the market for a 
lower price than fruit grown in other sec- 
tions and yet will net the producer more 
profit. Some of our growers have demon- 
strated these things to their own satisfac- 
tion and are planning a larger acreage of 
fruit each year. Other men are going into 
the business each year. Some will fail be- 
cause of lack of sufficient capital, others 
for various reasons. Many will make a suc- 
cess and help to place Nebraska at the top 
in the horticultural world. Without a doubt 
Nebraska has a great future in the produc- 
tion of horticultural crops. Not only is this 
true of eastern Nebraska, but in central and 
western parts of the state where proper 
methods are employed horticultural crops 
can be made a success. 

There is no valid excuse why Nebraska 
consumers should be compelled to spend 
thousands of dollars each year for horticul 
tural products grown in other states which 
could be produced in Nebraska. The time 
is not far distant when Nebraska consum- 
ers will be supplied with Nebraska products 
of a quality not found in products of any 


Society 


other section. The people of the state are 
slowly coming to realize what great horti- 
cultural possibilities are to be found within 
its borders. With the united efforts of all 
men now engaged in the business and all 
those who will enter in the next few years 
the wealth of our state will be increased a 
good many millions of dollars. From every 
point of view the horticultural awakening in 
Nebraska means much to the state. 


Turning Rocks Into Apples 
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them at home. That is good counsel. I find 
no fault with it or with its votaries, but to 
those who wish to see old Patrick maintain 
first place as a producer of fine fruit my ad- 
vice is this: Let the boys go if they must, 
but keep the rocks at home. 

The fact that many of the finest apple and 
peach orchards are located on rocky soil 
may not be generally known, nor may the 
reader be aware that such soils are to be 
preferred. Lest he be misled the writer 
wishes to postscript this article with an 
apology. The article is impressionistic 
rather than comprehensive, for the Patrick 
ccunty lands are not all rough. On the other 
hand there are very many thousand acres 
of the finest agricultural soil all over Patrick 
county. The writer has weighed Patrick 
soil in the chemical balance, and has not 
found it wanting. But it is absurd to discuss 
laboratory results when Nature has rend- 
ered her verdict in trees and fruits with 
such a lavish hand and with such phenome- 
nal financial success. H. W. 

Augusta County, Va., fruit growers expect 
a good “off year” apple crop. Bloom was 
light in many sections of the state, but there 
is promise of an unusually large crop in 
Augusta County for a year following a bump- 
er crop. 





THE TRANSFORMATION—ONE OF MANY IN SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 





Stuart Orchard, Patrick County, Virginia, Showing Several Thousand York and Winesap Apple Trees. 
Col. M. V. Stedman, President 
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‘Activities of Morticultural Societies 


Northwestern Apple Crop 


That the Northwestern apple crop this 
year will be short of the total of 1914 out- 
put is the conclusion reached by the North- 
western Fruit Exchange. Reports to the 
organization from various districts state 
that the bloom on the old trees is much less 
than last year, but that trees coming into 
bearing will have considerable counteracting 
effect. 

The Yakima district was the heaviest con- 
tributor to Northwestern tonnage in 1914, 
with nearly 6,000 carloads, but the consen- 
sus of opinion now is that it will ship only 
60 per cent of that tonnage this year. Many 
of the old trees will carry but 25 to 40 per 
cent of their last load if the bloom is a true 
indicator. Even with new orchards coming 
into bearing it is not safe to estimate above 
4,000 carloads for 1915. 

Wenatchee shipped 5,570 cars of apples 
during the season just closed. Its old trees 
show disposition to bear heavily, but not 
so much so as at Yakima. Many new orch- 
ards will bear their first substantial crop, es- 
pecially in the section to the north, called 
the up-river country, where it is. estimated 
that 400 cars will be rolled as compared with 
150 last season. 


Not a Sentimental Conclusion 

President J. F. Davidson of the North 
*acific Fruit Distributors, says: 

My firm belief is that any disintegration 
of this organization or withdrawal from it 
by any of the districts represented will be 
a serious blow to the fruit industry of the 
northwest. This is not a sentimental con- 
clusion, but is a matter of business, and 
while it is correct, theoretically, it is cor- 
rect in my opinion from actual observation 
and experience. 

In years gone by, when apples were large- 
ly sold f. o. b. shipping point and delivered 
and the money paid, such organizations 
were not so essential as they are at this 
time when very few apples are sold until 
they are actually delivered to the purchaser 
and the money collected. 

If any of the large districts, or any num- 
ber of them withdraw from the North Paci- 
fic Fruit Distributors and they adopt individ- 
ual marketing arrangements, it goes without 
saying that the expense to the grower will 
be very largely increased. It also means 
that instead of one representative in each 
of the large markets taking care of all of 
the products, each of the districts will have 
a representative, making 5, 8, 10 or 20, as 
the case may be; all of these representatives 
or officers having separate expense accounts 
and all competing against each other for 
business. 


The estimate of the peach crop of Texas 
is about one thousand cars. Georgia expects 
4000 cars. Conservative estimates place the 
Arkansas peach crop at 7000 cars of which 
the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association will 
handle the bulk. 
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PRESIDENT GOODMAN 
APPOINTS COMMITTEE 


Editor “American Fruits”: 
| have asked our Executive Commit- 
tee, Frrof. William R. Lazenby, George 
C. Roeding, E. W. Kirkpatrick, Prof. 
W. T. Macoun and Prof. F. C. Sears, to 
prepare a plan for an American Feder- 
ation of Horticulture and present it at 
our meeting in San Francisco. 
1 feel sure that these men will have 
ready some plan that will be accept- 
| able. They are the official representa- 
tives of the American Pomological So- 
ciety and can work with authority sub- 
ject to the approval of the Society. 
L. A. GOODMAN, President, 
American Pomological Society. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 22, 1915. 
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Apple Grades Agreed Upon 


The 1915 rules adopted by the Northwest 
Fruit Shippers’ Council at Spokane April 28 
have been put into final form by the commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose and copies 
are being sent to shippers throughout the 
Northwest. 

For the first time in the history of the 
fruit industry of the Northwest, shippers 
have agreed on a set of standard grading 
rules. 

Principal variations from the rules ob- 
served during the past season are: In the 
case of apples, the color requirements for 
extra fancy Jonathans are 66 2-3 per cent. 
red, which is a compromise between the 75 
per cent. required by some shippers and 50 
per cent. required by others. For Rome 
Beauties, there is a big variation from last 
year; the extra fancy grade is the same, 50 
per cent. good, red color, but the fancy 
grade, instead of requiring 25 per cent. red, 
as heretofore, does not now necessitate any 
specific amount of red, but must show a red 
blush for all sizes under 96, while 96 and 
larger need not. The red color area for 
extra fancy raised from 50 per cent to 68 2-3 
per cent. 


General Sales Agency 


Designed to eliminate more than one-half 
of the expense of maintaining sales organ- 
ization in United States and Canada for the 
great citrus, deciduous and vegetable crops 
of California, the General Sales Agency of 
America has been organized in Sacramento, 
and Southern California producers are to 
play a big part in the system which growers 
declare is to solve the demand for decreased 
cost in the handling of produce from produc- 
er to consumer. 

It is the consolidation of the sales system 
of four great distributing organizations as 
follows: The Mutual Orange Distributors, 
headquarters in Redlands—the biggest inde- 
pendent citrus fruit shippers of the state; 
The California Vegetable Union, headquart- 
ers in Los Angeles; the North American 
Fruit Exchange, headquarters in New York, 
which handles a large portion of the apple 
crops of California. Oregon and Washing- 
ton; The California Fruit Distributors, head- 
quarters at Sacramento, which handles 65 
per cent. of the central California deciduous 
fruit crop. 


Largest McIntosh Orchard 


One of the large apple orchards of the 
West is the University Heights orchard near 
Darby in the upper part of the Bitter Root 
valley, Montana. It has an area of 2400 
acres and about 200,000 trees, 80 per cent. 
of which are McIntosh, making it the larg- 
est orchard of McIntosh apple in the coun- 
try. The manager, R. K. Thompson, devotes 
special attention to the growing of fancy 
apples. Systematic spraying is a prime fea- 
ture of the cultivation of the fruit. 
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Indiana Nursery License Law 


State Entomologist Baldwin has sent out 
the following letter with copies of the new 
nursery law of Indiana: 

May 13, 1915. 

Dear Sir—As is the case with the starting 
of any new regulations, there naturally is 
more or less confusion and misunderstand- 
ing incidental to inaugurating the new re- 
quirements relative to selling or soliciting 
orders for nursery stock in Indiana. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
complete law referred to in my former com- 
munication concerning this matter, and 
would call your attention to the section or 
sections pertaining to your status as (a) a 
dealer, (b) an agent, or (c) a person or firm 
located outside the state of Indiana, desir- 
ing to ship nursery stock into Indiana. 

Three forms of licenses will be issued: 
(a) To the Indiana dealers (those whose 
place of business is in Indiana and who sell 
stock to be transplanted, or who receive 
stock to be heeled out within the state of 
Indiana; (b) Agents (regardless of their 
place of residence), who sell or solicit ord- 
ers for nursery stock within the state of 
Indiana; (c) Persons or Firms (nurserymen, 
dealers, agents or other persons), outside 
the State of Indiana, who sell or solicit 
orders for nursery stock in Indiana. 

All persons, therefore, who ship stock into 
Indiana, originating at points outside this 
state, are amenable to the license provision 
in section 4 of this act. This would include 
all those selling through catalogue price 
list or otherwise to nurserymen, dealers or 
other person or persons in this state. A 
copy of inspection certificate which is valid 
at the time application for license is made, 
and a remittance of $1.00 (preferably P. O. 
Money Order) is the necessary procedure for 
obtaining a license. Remittance will, of 
course, be returned if for any reason the 
license is not issued. It is advantageous in 
many ways that our request that you fill out 
blank forms and return same to this office 
be complied with. This is particularly im- 
portant if you do business with dealers (who 
are not growers) or have agents represent- 
ing you in this state. 

Those persons who do not at present know 
whether or not their business will be such 
as to make them subject to the license re- 
auirements of this act, may obtain a license 
at any time of the year by complying with 
the provisions of the law for obtaining such 
license. Remittance must, in all cases, 
precede the issuing of the license. All 
licenses are valid for one year, unless re- 
voked for cause, following the date of their 
issue. 

Each agent must obtain from his principal 
a copy of the valid certificate of inspection 
held by his principal and attach same to his 
license. 

This letter should be given particular at- 
tention only by those who have not already 
complied with the requirements, and whose 
business in Indiana makes them subject to 
the license phase of the law. 

Cc. H. BALDWIN, 
State Entomologist of Indiana. 

P. S. This act shall take effect and be 

in full force from and after June Ist, 1915. 


Personal 


E. Y. Teas, Centerville, Ind., 86 years old, 
has retired from the nursery business. 

Reilly Brothers, Dansville, N. Y., filled a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, April 20, 
showing liabilities of $31,535.42 and assets of 
$71,060. Edward Bacon is receiver. 

Tie many friends of Charles A. Ilgen- 
fritz, Monroe, Mich., express sympathy by 
reason of the death on April 24, of Mrs. 
ligenfritz, who was a frequent attendant 
with her husband at the annual meetings of 
the American Association of Nurserymen. 
Mrs. Ilgenfritz was prominent and very pop- 
ular in her home city where expressions of 
the deepest regret accompanied the an- 
nouncement, 

George T. Tippin of Springfield, Mo., a 
well known horticulturist, is superinten- 
dent of the Missouri horticultural exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

G. C. Whittaker, an experienced nursery 
man, formerly of Seattle, has purchased 30 
acres at Grand Mount and will establish a 
nursery there. 

H. E. Barden, well known Kenosha, Wis., 
business man, last month gave 3,000 apple 
trees to the school children of the city. For 
four years Mr. Barden has been giving trees 
to the children, and it is declared that there 
is now a “Barden” tree in every yard in Ken- 
osha. 

The many friends of William P. Stark in 
commercial horticultural trade circles will 
be interested in the sound healthy growth of 
his nurseries at Neosho, Mo. During the 
busy spring packing season this year 450 
persons were employed and from 500 to 700 
shipments of trees and plants were made 
daily by freight, express and parcel post. 
A branch express office has been establish- 
ed at the nurseries. A heavy trade in straw- 
berry plants was an added feature this year. 
One hundred acres have been added to the 
nurseries and a gasoline tractor has been 
purchased for use in cultivating. Royal 
Arch Masons attending a state convoca- 
tion at Joplin recently visited the Neosho 
nurseries. 

Montana challenges the world to find any 
apple grown in the state with a worm in it 
and is willing to back the challenge with a 
reward of $1,000, according to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Corporon of Butte, Mont., who return- 
ed recently from a visit to the Panama-Paci- 
fic exposition, where they saw a large pla- 
eard displaying the challenge on a big pile of 
besutiful Montana-grown apples in the horti- 
cultural building. The placard reads: 
“$1,000 for a Montana apple with a worm in 
it.” The exhibit, Mr. Corporon says, is at- 
tracting considerable attention from all who 
attend the fair. 


If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 


Nursery Stock Delivery Rule 


I ordered some nursery stock from C. W. 
Stuart & Co., of Newark, N. Y., last fall. 
I notified them last week and told them not 
to ship it. They answered saying I had to 
take it. They had an agent here who was 
a good talker, hence the order. 

Mrs. P. J. D. 
Pennsylvania. 

So many people sign orders with agents 
for nursery stock, with the idea that they 
can cancel the order later on if circumstan- 
ces arise which make it undesirable to plant 
the stock, that we want to impress all read 
ers with the fact that the order blanks which 
nursery agents present for the signature of 
the purchaser contain a definite provision, 
that the order is NOT cancellable. It is also 
the invariable policy of nursery houses sell- 
ing through agents in this way to refuse to 
accept cancellation of orders under any cir- 
cumstances. The stock is left on the proper- 
ty of the person signing the order by a de- 
livery agent and then payment is demanded 
and forced through the courts if necessary. 
No matter what the representations of the 
agent may be when one of these blank 
orders is signed, the party signing it is held 
for the amount stipulated on the order, un- 
less it can be shown that the signature to 
the order was secured by fraudulent repre- 
sentations.—Rural New Yorker. 

Our contemporary might have added that 
nursery stock is perishable property—a loss 
to the nurseryman if refused after it is ready 
for delivery. 


Real Estate Man Meets His Match 


Editor American Fruits: 

A farmer down in Louisiana complaining 
of hard times and lack of money with which 
to purchase feed to enable him to make a 
crop, proposed to a real estate agent to ac- 
cept a dollar apiece for all live stock upon 
his farm, stating that he would not attempt 
to make a crop but would sell out and go 
to work at a near by saw mill for wages. 
The agent took him up and went over to the 
farmer’s place with cash in hand to pay for 
the live stock. There were so many heads 
of mules at one dollar each, horses, cows, 
hogs and even chickens went into the inven- 
tory without protest. Finally the farmer 
took the agent around the dwelling house 
and out into the orchard and there remark- 
ed: “Now here’s where we are going to have 
a devil’s own job of counting these bees.” 

CHAS. A. CHAMBERS. 


Fresno, Cal. 
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Reflections of a Pioneer Nut Hybridizer 


Continued from Page 129 

that rodents and weevils adapted them- 
selves to my devices with wonderful celerity, 
and practically all of the resulting nuts were 
lost, although a few sprouted and grew. I 
am not afraid to pit my intelligence against 
that of another man, but I take my hat off 
to a mouse. 


Trials of the Hybridizer 

Many of the valuable specimens which 
grew were destroyed later in so many kinds 
of ways that my sense of humor came to the 
rescue of disturbed feeling. Nature has 
learned the lesson for growing ten thousand 
seeds when only one is apparently required, 
and that showed the difference between na- 
ture and me. In this particular year particu- 
lar attention had been devoted to the chest- 
nut, for the reason that the chestnut blight 
threatened to dispose of all our native Amer- 
ican sweet chestnuts. Pollen of the Ameri- 
can sweet chestnut was placed upon pistil- 
late flowers of certain species which resist- 
ed the blight, but crosses were made chiefly 
upon the chinkapin. At the end of the sea- 
son there were several hundred beautiful 
nuts of the cross between American sweet 
chestnut and chinkapin, and in order to pre- 
vent autumn sprouting they were buried 
deeply in the sand. When taking them up in 
the following spring they were found to 
have sprouted nevertheless, and on account 
of being buried so deeply had mostly perish- 
ed. Only five nuts sent out sprouts from 
adventitious buds, but that was a “new 
thing” for chestnuts to do, and the accident 
furnished a note of value for botanists. The 
following year’s work resulted in my having 
several hundred specimens of crossed nuts, 
and of these some were placed in stratifica- 
tion boxes and others were planted near the 
surface. The ones planted in stratification 
boxes all dried out and perished, and the 
ones planted near the surface were all 
frozen. This experience showed incidentally 
the way in which nature had limited indigen- 
ous distribution of the chinkapin. The nuts 
of this species naturally sprout as soon as 
they have fallen in the autumn. In their 
southern habitat they grow sufficiently to 
lignify securely for winter protection. Far- 
ther north, when sprouting in the same way, 
the shoots do not lignify sufficiently for win- 
ter protection. This explained nature’s way 
for checking distribution of that particular 
species and furnished another note of value 
for botanists. Few men can realize, unless 
they have had direct experience, the num- 
ber of accidents that may happen to seed be- 
tween the time of its development and the 
time of its appearance as an established 
young tree. When protecting the flowers of 
the trees that were to be crossed by cover- 
ing them with paper bags, it was found that 
those bags likewise protected aphides and 
other insects against their natural enemies. 
The result was that parasites had sometimes 
‘increased to such an extent under cover of 
the bags that flowers and leaves were entire- 
ly ruined—an object lesson relating to the 
value of birds. It became necessary to de- 
vise a means for avoiding this accident 
(which was finally accomplished.) 


Amid Squirrels and Mice 
In order to protect flowers against acci- 
dental fertilization by their own kind of 
pollen, considerable experience had to be 
gained. The difficulties in protecting the 
nuts while they were still upon the trees 
were considerable. Squirrels would cut off 


the tape which marked branches of hybri- 
dized nuts, besides cutting off the nuts them- 
selves. When nuts were encased in wire 
gauze cages upon the tree, squirrels would 
cut off the branches, allowing them to fall to 
the ground. Squirrels, white-footed mice, 
field mice and pine mice would then manage 
to get the nuts out from these cages. A 
habit of the gray squirrel, which I had ne- 
glected to keep in mind, resulted in ruin- 
ing all of the nuts upon two hazel bushes 
in which nuts had been hybridized with pol- 
len from an Asiatic species. Wire netting 
had been arranged around the bushes, leav- 
ing a doorway on one side. Steel traps were 
placed in the doorways, attached to long 
chains. In the morning there were two 
squirrels in the traps, and these squirrels, 
frightened by the snapping of the traps upon 
their feet, had immediately followed squir- 
rel nature by climbing to the top of the 
bushes, dragging trap and chain along, and 
this they had kept up so continuously during 
the night that they had broken every branch 
and had knocked off every single nut from 
the bushes. Although the culprits had been 
captured, they nevertheless accomplished, 
unhappily, the same result as that which 
formerly had followed their joy. Early in 
the spring birds would sometimes untie 
string that was used for marking hybridized 
nuts upon the trees. Their motive was un- 
doubtedly utility—for nest building pur- 
poses. Red squirrels on the other hand would 
often cut these label strings in a spirit of 
pure mischief. I am not psychologist enough 
to state definitely that such was the motive, 
and can only remember that as a boy I used 
to do things which the red squirrel now 
does. On that basis one may trace the 
psychology of the red squirrel, and find that 
some of his acts belong to pure mischief. 
Even after nuts had finally been collected, 
protected through the winter, planted, 
sprouted, and set out in the nursery rows, 
troubles were not ended. For instance, it 
was found one morning that in an entire row 
of hybridized hazel nuts the field mice had 
destroyed each and every one of them in 
a single night, after they were sprouted and 
set out. In another row of crosses between 
the pecan hickory and one of the walnuts, 
the crows, having found the sprouted nuts, 
destroyed them all in a single day. Many 
of the young trees from hybridized nuts 
seemed to be particularly attractive to vari- 
ous insect enemies. They were destroyed by 
ants and beetles, and even when they had 
been carried through their first winter suc- 
cessfully, it was found in the following 
spring that field mice and pine mice work- 
ing below the ground had cut off the roots 
of very many of them. 


Elaborate Methods for Protection 

It was necessary to develop elaborate 
methods for protection adapted to almost 
every separate kind of nut and its young 
tree. One had also to develop methods for 
preserving nuts properly through the win- 
ter, and to acquire knowledge about their 
sprouting habits. Nits, like the seeds of 
most wild trees, have a tendency to wait 
until conditions of warmth and moisture 
are peculiarly right before they sprout. 
They are very different from docile cultivat- 
ed seeds. Many hybrid nuts of different 
kinds were lost entirely through their failure 
to sprout ,or through my finally managing 
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to get them to sprout so late in the year that 
shoots did not lignify and were killed in the 
winter. There seemed to be good reasons 
why the hybridizing of nut trees had not 
been done by savages and barbarians, since 
the early days of history. It required sev- 
eral years of experience in the preparation 
of flowers for crossing, collecting pollen 
from a distance, keeping it viable, looking 
after the fertilized flowers, marking them 
and caring for the resulting nuts and young 
trees subsequently. There was such oppor- 
tunity for elaborate mistakes on the part of 
a beginner that my delight has really been 
very great in finally developing methods 
which are successful. Anyone who becomes 
discouraged instead of getting stubborn and 
laughing over accidents will drop the subject 
after two or three years of continuous fail- 
ure and misfortune. My speculative instinct 
is at last to be gratified. Some of the hy- 
brid trees will bear prolifically and at an 
early age, others will hardly bear at all. 
Some will make wonderful timber, others 
will make worthless wood. Some of the nuts 
will be of no value, others will be of con- 
siderable value, and a certain percentage of 
them will be of enormous value. There will 
be many curious forms; there will be nuts 
which are too large to be desirable or too 
small to be desirable,—too thin-shelled or 
too thick-shelled. There will be trees of 
great beauty and trees that are ugly. When 
crossing trees in this way one creates hun- 
dreds or thousands of new trees of kinds 
which have never before been seen by any- 
body. Some of the trees will resemble one 
or the other parent. Some will combine the 
qualities of both parents rather evenly. Some 
will give freak results. Among the hundreds 
of new kinds of trees which are developed 
by crossing the flowers, we preserve and 
propagate by grafting the few which are 
found to be of great value. 


Dynamiting Nature’s Plans 


Hybridizing mixes up kinds which nature 
has carefully kept apart for ages—we dyna- 
mite nature’s plans—but grafting perpetu- 
ates a desirable variety which we have cre- 
ated and wish to preserve. The scions from 
any desirable tree are grafted into stocks 
consisting of allied species or varieties upon 
which the desirable variety proceeds to 
grow. The scion of a desirable variety per- 
petuates itself in kind, no matter what the 
nature of the stock upon which it is grafted, 
so long as the stock is of a species or variety 
which accepts the scion. Crossing (hybri- 
dizing) consists in artifically bringing two 
sexes of allied species or varieties together. 
The result is that gametes or germs of the 
seed then consist of elements which are 
made up of characteristics of both parents 
which have been brought together artificially 
by placing the pollen or male element of 
one kind upon the female flower of another 
kind. When these germs sprout they make 
strange and new forms of trees, for the rea- 
son that the two sexes have been brought to- 
gether for man’s purposes and not accord- 
ing to nature’s plan. Nature’s plan is to 
preserve the mean type, while man’s plan is 
to break up the mean type and mould types 
together for his own use. The sap of the root 
of the stock has no power to change to any 
important degree the character of the graft 
which has been placed upon that stock. If 
a given stock were allowed to throw out its 


Continued on Page 135 
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The Application of Economies In Spraying 


At this moment the Stephens Orchard Co. 
at Nampa, Idaho, is engaged in applying 
calyx spray to the three hundred acres of 
commercial orchard now in bearing. 

In order to save time and make rapid 
progress in the work this company first 
erected an elevated tank kept filled from a 
nearby well by a gasoline engine. This 
elevated tank discharges through a four 
inch pipe, quickly filling the service tank 
used in field work. Each of the two spray- 
ing outfits has three and one-half horse 
power engines developing two hundred 
pound pressure and each outfit equipped 
with two leads of hose and four Bordeaux 
nozzles. Each one of these tanks in orch- 
ard service is sprayed out in about twenty 
three to twenty-five minutes. That the 
three men with each power sprayer may not 
be delayed in their work each power spray- 
er is followed by a helper tank wagon filled 
either from elevated tank or nearby ditch; 
from the ditch in case they are too far from 
the elevated tank. To enable the helper 
tank to discharge its water quickly into the 
tank of the power outfit, the helper tank is 
elevated about thirty inches above the bol- 
sters of the service wagon enabling it to 
empty itself in two and one-half to three 
minutes through a four inch pipe into the 
tank of the power sprayer. The helper tank 
drives alongside of the power outfit, swings 
its upright four inch pipe over sideways and 
discharges its tankful of water into the 
tank of the power outfit while the hosemen 
are spraying the last four trees or nearly so, 
causing but little delay to the work of the 
pipemen. An equipment of this character 
requires a four inch outlet pipe bolted in 
the end at the bottom of the helper tank. 
This four inch pipe has an elbow screwed 
in and on top of the elbow a four inch tin 
pipe in two sections gives a length of eight 
feet reaching from the helper tank to the 
power outfit and discharging its load as 
above noted with very brief delay. Equip- 
ped in this manner we find that nine men 
and eight horses can apply four tanks full 
per hour of 7000 to 8000 gallons per day. The 
arsenate of lead of the highest obtainable 
quality costs at Nampa, $7.60 per hundred 
pounds. Using eight pounds per tank of 
two hundred gallons the solution in each 
tank full costs 60.8 cents. The cost of ap- 
plication per tank full is from 65 to 75¢. 

The amount of orchard covered per day 
depends upon the age and size of the trees. 
The bulk of our orchards are in five year 
form; about sixty acres in seven year form 
and we have sprayed our neighbors trees in 
twelve year form. In making the calyx 
spray we use high power and the Bordeaux 
nozzle in the hope of driving the poison into 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


We have moved our offices to our old location over 
the Citizens Bank (122 1-2 Grand Ave.) Rooms 6 & 7 


Write now for prices on advance orders for 


OREGON CHAMPION GOOSEBERRY 
PERFECTION CURRANT 
Coast Grown Mazzard Cherry Seedlings 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO. 
Rooms 6 & 7 122 1-2 Grand Ave., Portland, Oregon 








BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 
lea Indica, home grown 
‘eas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
ilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biote Aurea Conspicua, al! sizes 
Bieta Japonica Filiformis, 1 to4ft., fine an 
olia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata, 
Ficsnetis Purpurea. Exochorda Grandifiora 
utzia. Phitadelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P, J. BERCKMANS CoO., Ino. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1886 AUGUSTA, GA. 


E. F. STEPHENS, Nampa, Idaho 


the calyx of the apple. At this moment Rome 
Beauty apples are in just about the right 
condition for calyx spray. 

The next spray will be the foliage spray 
applied while the eggs are being deposited 
by the first brood of codling moth, depend- 
ingon the warmth of the season from the 
15th to the 25th of May. This season prob- 
ably about the 15th of May. A few moths 
have already appeared but owing to recent 
storm and cool weather the moths are not 
expected to be active for some days. It is 
not usual for the moths to deposit their eggs 
until the night temperature reaches sixty 
degrees. This second or leaf spray will be 
applied in the form of a mist using a dif- 
ferent type of nozzle. The object of this par- 
ticular spray is to coat the foliage with this 
poisonous solution. The eggs of the cod- 
ling moth are usually deposited on the 
foliage of trees bearing fruit. It is expect- 
ed that the larva which hatches in eight or 
ten days after the egg is deposited will be 
likely to eat a little on its way to the apple 
and be destroyed by the poison absorbed. 
For the leaf spray we plan to increase the 
strength of the solution to ten pounds for 
two hundred gallons making the cost of the 
arsenate of lead solution per tankful of 200 
gallons 76¢. 

The third spray we plan to apply when 
the eggs of the second brood are being de- 
posited using ten pounds of the best arsen- 
ate of lead to the two hundred gallon tank- 
ful. 

Reflections of a Pioneer 
Continued from Page 134 
own branches as well as branches from 
graft, then the tree would furnish two kinds 
of nuts, those of the stock and those of the 
graft. In order to avoid this we cut off all 
of the branches from the stock as fast as 
they appear, throwing all the strength of the 
tree into the engrafted scion of a kind which 
is to be multiplied and perpetuated. Inci- 
dentally it may be worthy of remark that 
grafting of nut trees in the North has been 
so difficult—for reasons known to biologists 
—that most of the horticulturists had given 
it up in despair. As a matter of luck I hap- 
pened to think of the idea of applying the 
principle of the balanced aquarium for keep- 
ing grafts supplied with fresh water. If 
this method is as successful as present ex- 
periments would seem to indicate, it opens 
a new way for managing some refractory 
species. Had I not been interested in fish 
this idea of the balanced aquarium would 
not have been introduced into horticulture 


perhaps. 


Life Limit of Grafted Progeny 

When the scion has made branches, scions 
may again be cut from these branches and 
distributed still more widely upon other 
stocks. Millions of trees may descend from 
one original graft—-perhaps hundreds of mil- 
lions—as in the case of some popular peach, 
pear, or apple. Grafted progeny from a par- 
ent tree seem to live only about the length 


of time that the parent tree would naturally 
live. For instance, if the Baldwin apple re- 
mains as a popular variety for two hundred 
years and then begins to die out over the en- 
tire range in which its grafts have been 
disseminated, it would seem to indicate that 
the original Baldwin tree would probably 
have lived about two hundred years under 
normal circumstances. The protoplasm 
which went to make up that variety, we will 
say, has inherent strength capable of main- 
taining that variety in many lands and un- 
der varying conditions, and yet, when the 
kind of protoplasm for maintaining the Bald- 
win variety reaches its natural age limit and 
becomes sensecent, the variety will begin 
to decline and fade away. If this is a true 
observation, as seems to be recently agreed 
upon among horticulturists, it explains why 
certain varieties of fruits which were fam- 
ous in former days are not found to-day. 
(Nations of people follow a similar law.) 
We shall have to keep making new selec- 
tions for grafting purposes, but hybridizing 
will give us an enormous field from which 
to choose. 


Nursery Stock Regulation 


» 


Regulation 6 of the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture governing 
the importation of nursery stock into the 
United States, issued July 1, 1914, has been 
amended by striking out the first sentence in 
the second paragraph of said regulation and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

Nursery stock, except orchids and tree 
seeds, from countries which do not maintain 
nursery-stock inspection, will be admitted 
into the United States only for experimental 
purpose and in limited quantities, under spe- 
cial permit through ports designated therein. 
(See regulation 5.) Orchids and tree seeds 
may be imported from such countries in 
commercial quantities under special permit. 


Several thousand apple and peach trees 
and a few pear trees were given away by 
J. P. Patton of the Oregon Nursery Co.; at 
the company’s yards, 315 Sprague avenue, 
Spokane, Wash., May 6, to children in the 
home garden contest. 


Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 


$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
published. Every State, Canada and 
Foreign. Based on official sources. 
Revised to date. 

‘Worth $5.00 of any man’s money.”’ 

—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. 


Sent postpaid $1.00 
American Fruits Pub. Co., ®°g"s***" 








AVENUE NURSERIES 


PEARS, Standard—Fine stock 2 year trees. Bartlett and other sorts. 


PEARS, Dwarf—Largely Duchess 


PEACHES—Best stock we have had to offer for several years both in quality and 
quanity. All grades from smallest to largest are about perfect. 

BLACK WALNUT and BUTTERNUT—Several thousand in 3 to 4, 4 to 6, and 6 to 
8 ft. sizes, suitable for lining out or for trade. 

GRAPE VINES—Large stock of Concord, one and two years. Fair stock of Ca- 


tawba, Niagara and Moores Early. 


BLACKBERRIES-MERSEREAU—The best and largest hardy sort. Fair supply of 


other sorts. 


R ASPBERRIES— Mostly Cumberland, Kansas and Plum Farmer. 
Very complete line of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, etc. 


W.B. COLE, PAINESVILLE, O. 
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WIDE APPROVAL OF AMERICAN 


We present in this issue additional com- 
munications from leading horticulturists of 
the country upon the subject of an Ameri- 
can Federation of Horticulture which has 
been proposed and discussed in recent issues 
of American Fruits. Almost unanimous has 
been the expression of opinion in entire 
favor of the proposition. Some have asked 
more definite information and many are giv- 
ing the subject thought before expressing an 
opinion, 

It is true that in our suggestion of an 
American Federation of Horticulture there 
was not much of definite plan. This was 
very largely intentional, for the reason that 
matters of detail very properly belong to a 
committee of leading horticulturists. Our 
idea is that while there is undoubtedly a 
feeling of friendly sympathy between all hor- 
ticultural associations, state and district, 
all are proceeding on strictly territorial 
lines with little or no regard for national 
unity. So far as the essential features of 
the work of the various associations are 
concerned, this is probably all that is neces- 
sary, and they might protitably continue 
their excellent work for their respective 
fields, indefinitely. The very fact that there 
are in existence strong associations of fruit 
growers in our leading horticultural states, 
with a thousand or thousands of members 
each, and of long standing, some of them a 
half century or more, and in other states as- 
sociations which number their members in 
hundreds, leads to the suggestion that if the 
activities of such influential bodies of fruit 
growers could be co-ordinated in a central 
body of national or continental character, 
its influence would be mighty in matters ol 
legislation, marketing, economic methods, 
etc., and there would be an esprit de corps 
resulting in action from time to time along 
lines somewhat difficult to outline in detail 
in advance of developments in the prog- 
gress of horticulture throughout the coun- 
try. We have no thought of the burden of 
an additional organization; simply the 
binding together of the interests, which are 
common to all, of the existing organizations. 
It is not even necessary to create the central 
body; it is here in most appropriate form— 
the American Pomological Society. 

In his communication in this issue Parker 
Earle, one of the oldest, most prominent 
and most active leaders in horticulture for 
several decades, speaks opportunely of the 
American Horticultural Society which once 
lad an exceedingly useful life of fifteen 
years, doing the practical things that the 
practical horticulturists were in great need 
of a generation or more ago, and which 
was succeeded by the American Pomological 
Society. He remarks that the last named 
society ought to occupy the whole field and 
do the whole work that was turned over to 
it to do; and asks: How can it be stimu- 
lated and strengthened to broaden and in- 
tensify its work? 


The answer seems to lie in our sugges- 
tion of an American Federation of Horticul- 
ture resulting from the affiliation of all state 
and district horticultural societies with the 
American Pomological Society as the cen- 
tral body—an affiliation so broad and con- 
genial that not one horticultural association 
ot any kind will remain outside of it. There 
need be no expense—of time, effort or 
money—exceeding in any manner the im- 
mediate benefits derived, with accompany- 
ing development. 

Secretary Lake of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society, referring to our suggestion of 
an American Federation of Horticulture, 
says: 

ihere is a tremendous field for acti- 
vily in a Federation of National and 
State Horticultural societies in phases 
ut Lhe supject entirely outside oft the 
active zones now covered, or that can 
be anything more than potentially cov- 
ered, by the local and district organiza- 
tions now in existence. 

Speaking further on this subject, Secre- 
itary Lake says: 

The fact that the American Pomolog- 
ical Society has devoted its chief atten- 
tion to the scientific phase of the sub- 
ject would hardly debar this old and in- 
jluential body trom participating in a 
movement to foster, promote or develop 
the economic side of this great indus- 
try; in fact, | am sure its membership 
would cordially respond to a call to co- 
operate in any substantial effort in be- 
half of a united national or continental 
organization, the object of which shall 
be the betterment of American horticul- 
ture economically. 

From many points have come expressions 
by leading horticulturists heartily favoring 
the proposition to stimulate and strengthen 
the American Pomological Society to broad- 
en and intensify its work—the whole work 
which was turned over to it by the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society years ago. Presi- 
dent Goodman has announced that he will 
appoint a committee, at the biennial meet 
ing of the American Pomological Society in 
Berkeley, California, in September, to con- 
sider this subject. He is in full sympathy 
with the proposition. 

We shall welcome further expression of 
opinion. This is a subject which may prop- 
ly engage the attention of thinkers in the 
ranks of fruit growers generally; also nur- 
serymen, florists, seedsmen and all whose 
interests lie in any phase of horticulture 
which Noah Webster and Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey define as “the cultivation 
of a garden or orchard; the science and art 
of growing fruits, vegetables and flowers or 


ornamental plants.” 


Speed the Day! 
Editor American Fruits: 

As to the question of solidarizing Ameri- 
can horticultural interests, I may say: while 
in full accord with any proposition of this 
kind looking to a better and bigger national 


horticulture, I cannot speak officially for the 
American Pomological Society, as this body 
has not yet considered this specific matter. 

As | understand the tone of the article 
relative to the French Syndicats in the April 
number of American Fruits, the American 
Pomological Society would be classed with 
the scientific bodies, while the Federation 
of American Horticultural Organizations 
“a la syndicat” would deal more particular- 
iy with reference to the economic problems 
or the industry. The fact that the American 
romological Society has devoted its chiel 
attention to the scientific phase of the sub- 
ject, however, would hardly debar this old 
and infiuential body from participating ip 
a movement to foster, promote or develop 
the economic side of this great industry; im 
iact, | am sure its membership would cor- 
dially respond to a call to co-operate in any 
substantial effort in behalf of a united na- 
uonal or continental organization, the object 
ot which shall be the betterment of Amert- 
can horticulture economically. 

ersonally, there appears to be a tre- 
mendous tield tor activity in a federation oi 
national and state horticultural societies 
in phases of the subject entirely outside oi 
the active zones now covered, or that can be 
unything more than potentially covered, by 
the smaller local and district organizations 
now in existence. 

Speed the day, by whatever legitimate 
way or means, that will result in a united 
American horticulture, so organized as to 
better, to beautify, and to enrich the na 
E. R. LAKE, 


American Pomological Society. 


tion or continent. 


Washington, D. C. 


Would Eliminate Bad Feature 
Kditor American Fruits: 

1 am heartily in sympathy with any move- 
ment whereby the pomological interests of 
the state and nation may be broadened and 
strengthened. In unison there is strength. 

Personally, | believe that for the accom- 
plishment of the most good in Horticulture 
and for its future development, an American 
Federation of Horticulture is just as essen- 
tial as a marketing organization. G. Harold 
Powell says that a co-operative organiza- 
tion must spring from necessity and the rea- 
son for its existence must lie in some vital 
service which it is expected to perform if 
it is to have strength enough to live in the 
face of the competition to which it will be 
constantly subjected. A centralizing of all 
horticultural societies into one great Feder- 
ation, would eliminate future competition, 
petty jealousies and rivalry. 

Apparently this is the opportune time for 
such an association and to get immediate 
action, the American Pomological Society 
should make this a special feature of their 

C. C. VINCENT, 
Department Horticulture. 


program. 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
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FEDERATION OF HORTICULTURE 


Dr. Batchelor In Favor of It 
Editor American Fruits: 

Regarding the affiliation of the various 
horticultural societies of the country, I think 
much benefit might be derived by all the as- 
sociations concerned if they were in closer 
touch with one another through the medium 
of a well organized national association. | 
am sure I will be very glad to lend my as- 
sistance in bringing about such an affiliation. 

LEON D. BATCHELOR, 
In Charge of Walnut Investigations. 


Citrus Experiment Sta., Riverside, Cal. 


Something Worth While 
Editor American Fruits: 

It was with pleasure that I read your 
proposition to form an American Horticul- 
tural Federation. I see no reason why this 
shouldn't and couldn't be brought about by 
and through the plans as suggested by you. 

Personally such a federation would appeal 
to me as being something worth while in the 
horticultural development of this great coun- 
try of ours. I believe that the membership 
of the Texas State Horticultural Society 
would co-operate very substantially towards 
the support of such a federation. Our an- 
nual meeting is not held until the meeting 
of the Texas Farmers’ Congress, which con- 
venes the first part of August, however, | 
think it available to have this matter dis- 
cussed at this time before the membership 
of our organization. I will be glad if you 
will keep me posted from time to time re- 
garding the developments and progress in 
this movement. G. H. BLACKMON. 

Sec.-Treas. Tex. Hort. Society. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Favored In Vermont 
Editor American Fruits: 

I am writing to say that I am in favor 
of the Federation of the Horticultural Socie- 
ties of this country and think much good 
may come thereby, but I cannot speak at this 
early date for the Vermont State Horticul- 
tural Society. Personally and officially | 
should favor the movement. To be sure, 
the whole matter should be considered care- 
fully by all parties concerned, preferably by 
a conference, before action is taken, so that 
oversights may be avoided. 

M. B. CUMMINGS, Secy. 


Burlington, Vt. Vermont Hortl. Society. 





The Old American Horticultural Society 
Editor American Fruits: 

I have read and re-read your interesting 
proposition. But I can’t see just what you 
would have done. Are we not already fed- 
erated in our activities? We once had a 
great national horticultural society which 
lived exceedingly usefully for fifteen years. 
It was started mostly by western men to 
agitate and to do the practical things that 
the practical horticulturists were in great 
need of a generation or more back—the 
American Horticultural Society. But as 
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many of us were badly crippled by the 
panic of 1893 and the two or three years 
of stagnation that followed, we decided to 
turn over the work to the American Pom- 
ological Soviety which has since that time 
broadened its field of activity very greatly. 
it ought to occupy the whole lield and do 
the work that we turned over to it to do. 
How can it be stimulated and strengthened 
to broaden and intensify its work? Or what 
deunite action can be taken that will be 
better PARKER KAKU. 


susadena, Cal. 


Ought to Serve a Useful Purpose 

Editor American Fruits: 

ihe r'ederation of American Horticultural 
interests with the old American /’omologt- 
cal Society as a center, Ought to serve a use- 
lul purpose, but America is such a great 
country, With such a diversity of horticul- 
tural interests and so many state and local 
organizations, that the get-together idea 1s 
uilmost over-worked at the present time. 

VUur commercial horticuiturists are all 
mighty busy men and are not to ve had tor 
pupiic work o: this kind and i know trom 
contact with a good many of them that they 
are shy of taking on any iurther burdeus 
that are bound to come with any organiza- 
i.0n Of this kind. 

rersonally, i like to see the wheels go 
round, but possibly 1 am getting a little lazy 
mInyself and that is why things look to me 
as they do. J. H. HALE. 


pouth Giastonbury, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Expression 
Kditor American Fruits: 

Some good would undoubtedly be accom- 
plished by the organization you mention as 
being a possibility, but it would not be pos- 
sible for us to take any particular part in it, 
owing to the fact of our location. We are 
a long way trom the center of activity of 
associations and it is difficult for us to have 
the opportunity to attend any of the organ- 
izations of which the men at present are in- 
dividually members. 

O. M. MORRIS. 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 


Texas Right In Line 
Editor American Fruits: 

I note with much interest the discussion 
of the movement for an American Feder- 
ation of Horticulture, and the space you are 
giving to this discussion, as well as the ac- 
tion President Goodman of the American 
Pomological Society proposes to take in this 
matter at the coming meeting of this society. 

I feel quite sure that Texas is right in line 
in this movement as two of our veterans 
have already responded in this discussion— 
E. W. Kirkpatrick and John S. Kerr. 

Our state society has already adopted this 
federation policy with reference to organiza- 
tions having to do with horticulture in this 


state, so that now practically all of these or- 
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ganizations are affiliated with the Texas 
State Horticultural Society. For this reason 
it can be readily seen that we are right in 
line for this larger affiliation or federation. 
Success to the movement. 
J. H. ARBENZ, Prest. 
Texas State Horticultural Society. 
Would Be Very Beneficial 
Editor American Fruits: 

I think that an organization which would 
bring all of our allied horticultural societies 
in closer touch with each other would be a 
fine thing. The number of state, district and 
county associations is large, but they are 
not closely enough linked together to accom- 
plish the greatest good for the whole North 
American continent. | realize that to organ- 
ize them would take an immense amount of 
work but in the long run would be very 
beneficial. F. N. FAGAN. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


What Federation Could Do 
Editor American Fruits: 

1 have been much interested in reading 
the April and May issues of American Fruits 
about the proposed American Federation of 
Horticulture. It seems to me that you have 
undertaken a fine piece of work, something 
which certainly needs doing and which will 
be very valuable if you can accomplish it. 

One thought that strikes me at this time 
is that of the strength such an organization 
would be in getting federal and local horti- 
cultural legislation enacted. It seems to me 
that the horticulture people are not work- 
ing their legislative needs as hard as they 
ought. Such a federation can handle the 
general awakening which is so much needed 
along exhibit lines. I note in this section 
and other parts of New England, and if I 
judge correctly the same is true elsewhere, 
a decreasing interest in local fruit, flower 
and vegetable exhibitions. The federal as- 
sociation can encourage us by standardizing 
entry requirements, score cards and prizes. 
There is an ever-increasing interest in com- 
mercial horticulture but aesthetic horticul- 
ture is being sadly neglected by that class 
of people who ought to be interested and 
encouraging it. 

I do not know the best way of forming 
such a federation but think that something 
along the line of Mr. Goodman's suggestion 
or Dr. Bailey's ought to work. 


ALBERT R. JENKS, 


Springfield, Mass. Horticultural Adviser. 


Strongly In Favor 
Editor American Fruits: 

I am strongly in favor of some such Fed- 
eration of American Horticultural interests 
as you propose in your recent letter and am 
sure that such a central organization would 
be a great benefit to its members and to all 
American Horticulture. 

WILFRID WHEELER, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
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“Horticulture in its true sense is the art 
of cultivating tree fruits, small fruits, vine- 
yards, nut trees, flowers, ornamental shrubs, 
trees and plants and all kinds of vegetables. 
Horticulture is one phase of agricultural 
activity that is not only necessary for the 
support of mankind by furnishing fruits and 
vegetables for his consumption, but tends to 
make his life more enjoyable by giving him 
flowers, shrubs and trees to decorate his 
home, both indoors and out.”—Nebraska 
Horticulture, 


Business and Sentiment 

Zung Tse Kuzi Woo, reputed to be one of 
the wealthiest men in China, head of the 
Chinese coal and iron trust, while in New 
York recently speaking at a luncheon of the 
American Manufacturers Export Association, 
said: 

I think our imports from the United States 
amount to only 10 or 12 per cent. With the 
changes that will follow in the wake of the 
war, | earnestly hope we will have more. 
The poverty of the Chinese masses must be 
considered by those seeking our trade. The 
Germans are smart. Knowing our limita- 
tions, they accommedate our purchasers and 
the latter are grateful. Our people have not 
yet divorced business from sentiment. Cour- 
tesy and thoughtfulness do not cost very 
much. Perhaps their lack has stood in the 
way of the development of American trade 
with China, 

In his delicate Oriental way Mr. Kuzi Woo 
has touched upon what we are continually 
hearing regarding our methods of doing 
business. It may be that representatives of 
American business houses assume an atti- 
tude in foreign countries different from that 
which characterizes their transactions at 
home; and that this is due to a quite wide- 
spread feeling on the part of Americans 
that as soon as they leave their native 
shores they will associate with those who 
for one reason or another are not on an 
equal plane. Of course the really educated 
American knows better than to assume such 
an attitude; others will probably find in 
time that it is directly to their advantage to 
change their bearing. 

It may be profitable for all to consider to 
what extent this Chinese comment applies 
to transactions between business men in 
America, aside from connection with trans- 
actions by Americans abroad. Courtesy and 
thoughtfulness do not cost very much, as 
our distinguished visitor h.* said. We be- 
lieve their practice is becoming more and 
more general in this country, and that a 
breach of their observance is working more 
and more directly to the detriment of the 
offenders, thus tending to establish the high- 
er plane naturally. 





If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Frults.” 
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Leaf Disease of Nursery Stock 
The losses in nursery stock caused by var- 
plant are sometimes very 
heavy. Fire blight, for example, will de- 
stroy all the stock attacked unless it is erad- 
icated by cutting out the affected parts of 
the plants. Some other diseases affect the 
leaves only, and by causing them to fall 
prematurely, prevent the normal growth and 
development of the plants. Methods of con- 
trol which are effective on larger trees and 
bushes cannot be used in the nursery, and, 
on the other hand, methods used in the 
nursery are of no service for mature plants. 
For this reason, a special study of the prin- 
cipal leaf diseases of.nursery stock has been 
made at the Cornell university agricultural 
experiment station, and its results are given 
in Bulletin 358, just issued. 

Nursery apple stock is liable to attack 
by scab and powdery mildew; pear stock, 
to attack by scab, leaf-blight, and leaf-spot; 
cherry and plum, to yellow-leaf disease, and 
the former to powdery mildew as well; cur- 
rant and gooseberry stock may be attacked 
by anthracnose and leaf-spot, and the latter 
by mildew also; peach is subject to peach 
leaf-curl, some varieties apparently being 
more susceptible than others; and quince 
is subject to leaf-blight. In addition to this 
fruit stock, many horse-chestnut trees in 
nurseries are greatly injured by leaf-blotch, 
and nursery rosebushes are subject to black 
spot and mildew. 

The bulletin describes experiments in the 
use of various spray mixtures, with the re- 
sults obtained. Practicable spraying ma- 
chines are described and illustrated. 
By far the greatest part of the bulletin, 
however, is taken up with a discussion of 
the diseases named above, each disease be- 
ing considered in detail as to its symptoms, 
cause, and control. 

The bulletin may be obtained by 
dents of New York state on application to 
the college of agriculture at Ithaca. 
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Nursery Convention 

Nurserymen of the country are interested 
especially in the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen to be 
held at the Hotel Cadillac in Detroit, Mich., 
June 23-25. President Chase expects a 
large attendance. Chairmen Burr and Il- 
genfritz of the programme and entertain- 
ment committees have been busy for some 
time on plans. The preliminary programme 
was published in the May issue of Ameri- 
can Fruits. The completed programme will 
not be materially different. Ample enter- 
tainment features will be provided. The oc- 
casion affords opportunity to make and re- 
new pleasing acquaintances, to exchange 
some stock and to talk over business mat- 
ters incidentally. Not much that is of per- 
manent value is expected to be done. Prob- 
ably the 40th convention at Detroit will be 
as mildly successful as its thirty-nine pre- 
decessors. An aggressive, influential or- 
ganization is still hoped for at some time, by 
the more progressive nurserymen of the 
country, many of the leading ones not being 
dependent upon the national association 
as an exponent of their views, since several 
influential district organizations are in full 
swing. 

We have suggested many times ways in 
which the national association could be all 
that its name implies. We note with inter- 
est that Mr. Mayhew, of Texas, is on the De- 
troit programme for an address on the sub- 
ject of a better national association. What 
he may have to say should receive more 
than ordinary attention. 
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Ethan A. Chase to Test Mulching 


KE. A. Chase of Riverside, at the head of 
the National Orange company of that dis- 
trict, which has 1500 acres in citrus fruits, 
was in Covina, Cal., on May 4, spending an 
entire afternoon in company with James R. 
Hodge, horticultural inspector of 
the Covina districts. With Mr. Chase was 
A. D. Shamel, pathologist of the United 
States federal department, whose work is 
being done at the Riverside station. 

Mr. Chase was in Covina to inspect the 
results of two years of mulching citrus trees, 
a report of which was recently made to the 
Riverside experiment station by one of its 
experts. The particular experiments are to 
be found on the ranch of A. B. Howell, east 
of Covina city, and on a few acres belonging 
to J. H. Rohrer. This mulching system has 
been carried on under the supervision of 
Mr. Hodge. 

As a result of inspecting the work, and 
because of the favorable reports made by 
federal and state experts, Mr. Chase said 
while in Covina that he intended to mulch 
400 acres of his citrus property and give it 
a thorough test. 
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Florida Horticulturists 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Florida Horticultural Society was held April 
13-15 at Tampa, President H. Harold Hume, 
presiding. Papers of greater interest than 
usual were presented and the discussion and 
humerous committee reports 
made lively. The efforts of 
legislators in behalf of a crop pest bill were 
endorsed and 200 telegrams were sent to 
them urging passage of the bills. The Grow- 
ers and Shippers’ League met with the So- 
ciety. Among the speakers was Dean Liber- 
ty H. Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y. President 
Hume, Secretary Painter and Treasurer Hart 
were re-elected; also Messrs. Rolf, Hubbard, 
and Taber of the executive committee. The 
next convention will be at Arcadia. 
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Massachusetts nurserymen last month 
scored a strong point against the “substitu- 
tion” charge. A correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker sought to obtain a Deacon Jones 
apple tree and was unable to procure one 
from any nurseryman in and about Boston. 
Commenting upon his experience the Rural 
New Yorker said editorially: “Has the mil- 
lenium started in the old Bay State? And 
Boston is the headquarters for our old friend 
Whiting too! The original Deacon Jones 
might possibly have delivered a Northern 
Spy rather than let the order pass. He 
would have had ten or twelve years before 
the misfit was apparent! What seems to 
be the matter with these Boston nursery- 
men, that they cannot go to a bundle of 
trees and pick out any variety you want? Is 
the Yankee forgetting how to swap jack 
knives? At any rate the true Deacon Jones 
apple is all right.” 


A good deal is heard nowadays of the 
“guaranteed advertisement”; that is to say 
the advertisement behind which the pub- 
lisher agrees to stand in case a reader is 
subjected to loss in negotiation with the 
advertiser. What about the publication 
whose standard is so high it will not pub- 
lish deceptive advertising, any more than 
it would publish deceptive editorial matter? 
Is it necessary for an honest man to appear 
in public only with a conspicuous label: “I 
am honest”? 





Just say you saw it in American Fruits. 
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Peach Raising a Question of Race 
Editor American Fruits: 

In my boyhood days I resided near your 
city. I took consumption when I was 21 
years of age and was compelled to hasten to 
the far South or die. I reached southwest 
Texas 64 years ago, when it was a wild 
Indian frontier. 

I recovered rapidly and was entirely cured 
by the climate in a few months. My natural 
instinct from childhood had been pomology. 
So while roaming around in the forests 
and prairies my attention was easily drawn 
to such fruits as I incidentally found—al- 
though but few of which then could be seen. 
Pecans were abundant—but all other fruits 
were of inferior quality. Rarely I found 
plums that were worth gathering—and near 
ly all other were almost worthless. 

A few people had obtained peach trees 
and other fruit trees from the far North 
and planted them at their scattered homes. 
But I never saw a peach or plum tree from 
the Far North that became successful in 
the coast region of South Texas. 

But one day as I was roaming near the 
Guadalupe river about fifteen miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, I saw a peach orchard 
of about forty trees, all well loaded with 
fruit. I went to the small log house near 
by and asked the resident where his peach 
trees came from. He told me that he got 
the seed from Central Mexico. It was easy 
to see that the general appearance of the 
trees was very different from any other 
peach trees that I had seen in South Texas. 
The question of race took hold of my mind 
immediately. 

As soon as I could procure land of my 
own—for which I paid one dollar per acre 
I began an experimental station. I obtained 
peach trees from different parts of the 
United States—from Mexico, China, Japan, 
and planted them side by side to test the 
question of race. 

I also obtained plum trees from the Far 
North as well as from the Indian border 
of Texas. None of my northern plum trees 
ever produced any fruit. None of my north- 
ern peaches were successful. I ran my ex- 
perimental station for about forty years in 
connection with the small nursery. I found 
that I had five distinct races of peaches 
only two races of which were well adapted 
to our climatic conditions. Some varieties 
of peach trees died of old age without ever 
producing fruit. Others would produce from 
about a half dozen to twelve or fifteen 
peaches. 

I had found that peach raising was a 
question of race. I sent a few trees of our 
southern races to a friend in Central New 
York. They failed. 

Although the peaches and plums of the 
Far North are total failures in our low lati- 
tude of 28, yet as we go northward we ob- 
serve a change. Northern races of peaches 
are doing well in North Texas, while they 
are not worth planting in sub-tropical Texas. 

GILBERT ONDERDONK, SR. 
Nursery, Texas. 


Texas Horticultural Society Meeting—Col- 
lege Station, Tex., July. 

Kansas Horticultural Society — Topeka, 
December. 

American Association of Nurserymen— 
Detroit, June 23-25. 

American Pomological Society—Berkeley, 
Cal., Sept. 1-3. 

Western Washington Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation—Olympia, Wash., Feb., 1916. 

American Apple Growers’ Association—St. 
) suis, November. 
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GILBERT ONDERDONK, Nursery, Texas 


American Association of 


Nurserymen 
The Detroit Convention 


Editor American Fruits: 

This will be our ‘last chance” through 
the medium of your publication, to make 
further mention of the forthcoming fortieth 
anniversary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen. If every member in 1914 re 
news his membership for 1915 the roll will 
not be far from the five hundred mark, and 
the Detroit Convention, June 23-25, will set 
a new pace for the organization. 

For the benefit of those whose names will 
not be bound in the Badge Book there still 
remains an opportunity to be counted in, 
and such as now awake to the importance 
of doing so will have their names printed on 
leaves to be handed out at the convention 
ready to be inserted in the Badge Book. 
Now, belated nurserymen, do your duty to 
yourself and to the trade by at once sending 
to the Secretary the five dollars necessary 
to place you on the list. 

The program bristles with valuable mater- 
ial, the speakers being such as will afford 
vital interest to every man in attendance. 

Of course there is to be some provision 
for recreation. If we were relentlessly held 
to the “everlasting grind” of business what 
uncanny-looking specimens of humanity we 
should be. The Creator of the world made 
large provision for the enjoyment of him 
whom He “made in His own image,” and 
it is eminently befitting and legitimate that 
the men who live as close to Nature as do 
nurserymen shall avail themselves of such 
excellent opportunities for relaxation as are 
afforded by the natural beauties of land- 
scape and river and lake by which the “City 
Beautiful” is surrounded. 

We urge upon members to call early upon 
their local ticket agent and learn the best 
plan of reaching Detroit. Bring the 
“missus” along, too, that she may share in 
the joys of the event with other ladies. 

Forget your troubles, drive pessimistic 
wanderings to the winds, and go to Detroit 
with the determination that you will make 
the most of this convention occasion by ab- 
sorbing all there will be of value and inter- 
est to those who are looking for the best. 

JOHN HALL, Secretary. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





“4 paper which gives the best value te the 
reader will give the best walue to the adver- 
tiser as well. I don't think there Is any 
arcument about the soundness of this view.” 
—H. Dumont, Chicage, UL, in Printer’s Ink, 
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Apples the Consumer Wants 
E. F. STEPHENS, Nampa, Idaho 

From 1871 until 1911-12 I was engaged in 
the nursery work at Crete, Nebraska, forty 
years. There I studied economies of pro- 
duction of nursery stock. By keeping book 
accounts of all work applied to each plat, 
handled under varying method and by de 
veloping machinery adapted to the work, I 
was able to reduce the cost of growing for- 
est seedlings from 60¢ to 20¢ per thousand 
trees. 

Raw prairie sod was broken and prepared 
and developed into a good seed bed at a 
cost of $11 per acre. In the growing of ash 

eedlings for which there is a great demand 
in timber claim work, I planted 20 bushels 
of seed per acre in drills 22 inches apart. 
Frequent cultivation developed plant food 
and conserved moisture. In October these 
trees were cut under by the tree digger, 
pulled, graded, counted, tied in bunches of 
100 each and heeled in on the yard at a cost 
of 20¢ per thousand trees, fifty trees for a 
cent. I grew thirteen million trees in one 
season and purchased five million more to 
supply my trade for the season. 

This result was secured by the elimina- 
tion of lost motion and by such methods of 
preparation and tillage as allowed to grow 
two hundred thousand merchantable plants 
per acre. 

In Idaho in the growing of commercial ap 
ples it is of snpreme importance that we 
should handle our work in up to date ways 
eliminate all waste and lost motion; use up 
to date machinery and appliances; endeavor 
to grow apples at a cost not to exceed ten 
cents per bushel; to pick the apples from 
the tree, haul them to the packing house 
run them through automatic sizers or grad 
ers, and place them on car at a cost of not 
to exceed 25¢ per box cost on car in readi- 
ness to ship. 

Fruit run over a sizer and grader of the 
type used by the Manville Fruit Co. can be 
automatically placed in boxes and with a 
little additional labor made ready for. the 
nailer with a minimum amount of hand 
labor. A comparison of returns received 
for the crop of 1914 indicates that those who 
placed their fruit on car with the least 
initial expense in very many cases, received 
the largest net returns. A goodly proportion 
of the consumers of apples in the United 
States hesitate to consume apples freely 
unless they can purchase them at a $1.25 per 
bushel or less. There is a limit to the de- 
mand for extra select fruit at a $1.50 to $2 
per box. It is legitimate to paper wrap 
the apple for the extra fancy class of trade. 
Eighty per cent of the people of the United 
States, however, are more strongly in- 
fluenced by a moderate price than by extra 
fancy quality and pack . 





Well Packed Nursery Stock 


One of the lessons of the European war 
is seen in the following letter received by 
1 nursery firm of Orleans, France: 

Stavanger (Norway), 11-3, 1915. 

Gentlemen—We have today the great 
pleasure to inform you that the parcel con- 
taining 115 Reine Claude Noire Plums sent 
from you on December 8th last year, is to- 
day arrived here after over three months’ 
journey, having probably most of the time 
been lying in Newcastle waiting for docu- 
ments to be sent on. The remarkable thing 
about it is that the trees are as fresh and 
sound as if packed a few days ago, thanks to 
the really splendid way you have packed 
them. We would hardly believe that they 
were still fresh and not as we certainly ex- 
pected, dried up and useless. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. R. P. 
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Almond Culture in Detail 


From the Original Lecture Notes of the Late Professor John Craig---Edited by Dr. Leon D. 
Batchelor, University of California, Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside. 


rived from the furrowed character of 

the stone, pit or nut. This name al- 
mond is applied to certain tree forms which 
are closely allied to the peach, plum and 
cherry. It is essentially one of the pit or 
stone fruits. There are those who believe 
that it is the original type from which the 
peach has descended. The only difference 
between the almond and the peach is that in 
the one case we eat the kernel, and in the 
other we eat the pulp which surrounds the 
nut or kernel. In the case of the peach we 
have a leathery husk transformed into a 
juicy mass of flesh material. In the case 
of the almond we have a leathery covering 
enclosing a hard shell, which in turn en- 
closes the kernel which forms the edible por- 
tion. 

Botanical Characters—There are several 
types and forms of the almond. Some of 
these are entirely valueless from the fruit- 
bearing standpoint. The most common types 
are the fruit-bearing ones, but it is worth 
while noting that some of them produce 
attractive flowers and are cultivated pure- 
ly for their aesthetic or ornamental charac- 
ters. The flowering almond is noted, and 
there are several forms of this, viz., double- 
white, single-white and pink; also others 
which have variegated leaves. There are 
dwarf forms and tall forms. These varia- 
tions usually come more strikingly when 
man changes the environment of the plant 
than they do in their native haunts. 

History—The almond is found growing 
wild at the present time from Mesopotamia 
and Turkistan to Algeria. It is also found 
in the Caucasian mountains and on the coast 
of Sicily and Greece. It is certainly a fruit 
of great antiquity in Eastern Asia. The name 
is found in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and 
Greek. It was known apparently to all these 
nations, and in horticultural writings the 
almond has a place of great antiquity. It 
was appreciated and well known to the Ro- 
mans. In the time of Pliny, the almond was 
called the Greek nut, which suggests that 
it came from the Greeks to the Romans. In 
Western Asia it may be regarded as indigen- 
ous from early and, we may possibly say, 
pre-historic times. There are two general 
classes of almond which are cultivated at 
the present time in Europe and in this 
country. These are the sweet and the bit- 
ter, and they are both known to the ancients, 
both having been spoken of by the Hebrews 
and Greeks, so we can see at least these 
types have come down unchanged in a large 
degree. In America we have no definite 
knowledge of the introduction of the first 
almonds into this country, but undoubtedly 
their arrival was coincident with the Spanish 
colonizers in the regions where they came. 
Undoubtedly the New Englanders brought 
éver trees or nuts, for the almond tree is 
grown on walls and in sheltered positions 
in England. No where in the United States 
has it become commercially established, ex- 
cept on the Pacific coast. 
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T HE botanical name, Amygdalus, is de- 

















Adaptation—The tree is slightly less hardy 
than the peach. It is hardy enough, how- 
ever, to have encouraged people from time 
to time to attempt to grow it where the 
peach is grown. Needless to say, these ef- 
forts have in the main been unsuccessful, for 
the almond has the unfortunate habit of 
waking up at the first suggestion of the ar- 
rival of spring and opening its blossoms 
cheerily, when they are often nipped by 
frost. The greatest bane and check on al- 
mond culture in this country is probably 
that of injury by late spring frosts. The 
range of adaptation, so far as growing the 
tree is concerned, is almost as wide as the 
peach; but the range of adaptation, so far 
as commercial success is concerned, is much 
narrower. In the early days it was thought 
that almond culture would be practicable in 
the East Chesapeake Peninsula and in the 
State of New Jersey, but frequent trials and 
as many failures have pretty well settled 
that question. The almond is grown for two 
purposes, viz., the production of edible nuts, 
and the production of prussic acid and other 
extracts which are taken from the kernel 
of the bitter type. The softer shelled, sweet 
forms are grown for their edible kernels. 
The difficulties in almond culture, in part at 
any rate, are twofold: first, the early bloom- 
ing habit of the almond which brings it into 
difficulty with climatic conditions; and sec- 
ond, self-sterility. 

Propagation—Anyone who knows how to 
propagate the peach tree can propagate the 
almond with equal facility. The almond is 
a very rapid grower, like all members of 
the peach family. Yearling trees only are 
used for orchard purposes. 

The Soil—Light, well-drained loam is 
necessary. The characteristics of soil are 
very much like those required by the peach. 
Heavy soils are unfavorable for the peach, 
and if heavy the greatest care possible must 
be exercised in removing all surplus mois- 
ture. The almond is very particular in this 
respect, and soils which have wet or heavy 
sub-soils are distinctly unfavorable. 

The Site—The site should be elevated, 
with both good air, and water drainage. 
Early warm nooks, or pockets, as the orch- 
ardist calls them, are to be avoided. Any 
place which will bring about excessively 
warm conditions during the spring period, 
should be carefully avoided. Any condition 
which will tend to retard the blooming in 
spring may be regarded as favorable for the 
growth of the tree. 

The trees are set in the orchard at dist- 
ances from twenty to twenty-four feet apart. 
The first year’s growth is quite vigorous, and 
probably five, six or more branches are 
thrown up. In the dormant period the prun- 
er cuts the branches back to within a foot 
of their base. This develops lateral branches 
on those cut back and the result is also an- 
other vigorous growth. The second season’s 
pruning again in the ‘dormant season dur- 
ing the winter is a severe cutting back ac- 


companied by a thinning out of the branches 
to a remarkable number with a view of mak- 
ing a vase-shaped head. Growers differ in 
their practice in reference to how much they 
will open up the heads of the trees, but this 
practice ought to vary in reference to the 
character of the site, light and heat condi- 
tions. The more heat experienced (and this 
is a general principle in pruning) the closer 
the top ought to be; and the less light and 
heat one encounters, the more the top should 
be opened. This applies to the apple trees 
as well as peaches and almonds. 

Cultivation—The tree should not have any 
competitor. The almond grower, as the 
apple grower, knows that he must apply 
plant food, and that one of the best ways 
to apply it is through the medium of nitro- 
gen-collecting crops—by using cover crops. 
Tillage is carried to midseason and then ex- 
pect the cover crop to take up the soluble 
or available plant foot in the soil. In this 
way the nitrogen and humus is returned, 
and the physical make-up of the soil improv- 
ed. The practice, then, of clean tillage with 
cover crops is as important. 

In the growing of the crop, the fruit grow- 
er should watch his orchard very carefully 
to see that tillage and water are applied at 
the right time, because nuts, like other 
fruits, will grow to a certain point and stop 
unless they get more food, and much depends 
on the skill with which water and tillage 
are applied the latter part of the season. 
Several additional cultivations will very ma- 
terially affect the size of the product, and 
there is where our profit lies in nut grow- 
ing as well as in fruit growing of the other 
type. 

In gathering the nuts, the almond grower 
spreads canvas beneath his trees on the 
ground; the trees are shaken, the nuts fall 
on the canvas and are collected from thence. 
Not all of the nuts will shake off and the re- 
maining specimens are usually knocked off 
by slender poles (like fish poles) and then 
picked up. The picking is done after the 
hulls crack open, but before the nut within 
becomes discolored as it is likely to do in 
a short time owing to atmosphere conii- 
tions. Fogs at night or during the day time 
and light rains will discolor the nuts and 
thus lower their market value. 

The next process after gathering is hull- 
ing because the hulls will cling to the nuts. 
This is done by a mechanical device some- 
what after the fashion of a fanning mill. 
The nuts are run through and separated 
from the leathery pericarp or hull, in the 
same way that the chaff is separated from 
the grain. 

Then comes the bleaching. After the nuts 
have been hulled they are dried in the sun. 
When this open air process is going on they 
are covered at night. After they are thor- 
oughly dried, they are sulphured to bleach 
them. Sulphur is the common agent used. 

Continued on Page 145 
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The Art of Landscape Architecture—lIts 
Development and Its Application to Modern 
Landscape Gardening. By Samuel Parsons, 
Fellow of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, author of “Landscape 
Gardening,” etc. With 57 Illustrations. Dec- 
orated cover; 8vo., pp. 347. $3.50. New York 
and London: The Knickerbocker Press, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

Although there are several authoritative 
books on landscape gardening, there is de- 
mand for a work of wider scope, which shall 
discuss the arrangement of elementary ma- 
terials on a comprehensive plan. Like the 
master builders in wood, stone and iron, the 
landscape architect has his standards of 
workmanship. These are subtle and diffi- 
cult to establish and explain because they 
are dependent for their value on the growth 
of living things. Good artistic design and 
craftsmanship are instinctive, and it is 
argued that the art of landscape architecture 
is not subject to the application of hard and 
fast rules as is a science. The value of a 
book on the subject by so recognized an au- 
thority as Samuel Parsons is therefore evi- 
dent. The object of this book is to set forth 
the underlying principles of the practice of 
landscape gardening and to sustain the ex- 
position of these principles by the citations 
of passages from at least one hundred well- 
recognized authorities in various ages and 
countries. The chapters consider lawns, 
piantations, roads and paths, grading, rocks, 
water, islands, location of buildings, laying 
out of grounds, scope and extent of estates, 
maintenance, gardens and parks, and fences 
or enclosures, and give many practical sug- 
gestions as to their treatment. The intro- 
duction considers among other things the 
history of the evolution of landscape garden- 
ing from early days to the present time, 
and all through the book appears the basic 
idea that the study of landscape gardening 
should be intimately related to Nature and 
her method of revealing herself. 

Horticulture has developed so rapidly in 
late years that the real essence of land- 
scape gardening has been lost. The ignor- 
ance of the general public on the subject is 
shown by the lack of interest in the writ- 
ings of the greatest of landscape gardeners, 
Whately, Repton and Prince Puckler, the 
last named having not even been translated 
into English. Whately has been read in no 
new edition for more than one hundred 
years. Repton, after almost an equal length 
of time, has been published by Houghton & 
Mifflin in an edition by John Nolen, a well- 
known landscape architect of Boston. The 
work of Mr. Parsons, therefore, ougnt to 
attract not only the interest and study of 
those to whom landscape architecture es- 
pecially appeals, but also the general pub 
lic as affording opportunity to become post- 
ed upon standard methods and results to the 
end that artistic grounds may be appreciated 
and more generally demanded. For this rea- 
son this book should have wide‘reading; in- 
deed, it may well be recommended by nur- 
serymen and landscape gardeners and archi- 
tects on all occasions. A knowledge of its 
contents by the public would directly bene- 
fit the horticultural trade. 

Aside from the highly interesting treat- 
ment of the subject by the author whose ex- 
perience has had wide scope in working 
out problems on parks and estates not only 
in Central Park, New York, but in different 
estates and parks of America and who has 
studied many examples both at home and 
abroad, the book is beautifully produced by 
the publishers. Among its valuable features 
is a bibliography which for the reasons al- 
ready stated should do much toward dispell- 
ing lack of knowledge on a most interesting 
subject. 

An American Fruit Farm—lIts Selection 
and Management for Profit and for Pleasure. 
By Francis Newton Thorpe, Member of the 
State Horticultural Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. With 21 illustrations. Cloth; 8vo. 
$2.50. pp 348. New York and London: The 
Knickerbocker Press, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This volume is a record of successful fruit- 
farming for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It adheres closely to experience, with 
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valuable explanations and comments, con 
stituting a reliable treatise on the subject 
of horticulture. The author, a man of wide 
observation and experience, tells how to 
select land for a fruit-farm, and what to do 
after the selection—how to prepare the 
land, how to plant the fruit-stock, how to 
care for it under cultivation. He goes fur 
ther: he relates the obvious results of suc 
cessful horticulture—profit and pleasure. 

In his foreword the author says the fruit 
farm of which this book is a record lies in 
Lake Shore valley on the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, in Pennsylvania, a region rich in 
horticulture. The book is a record of many 
years’ experience at home, of much observa 
tion abroad, and is offered as a modest con 
tribution to a subject of greatly increasing 
interest. “Horticulture in America,” he says, 
“is opportunity, but as yet we are merely at 
the threshold of knowing how to use the 
land.” 

The practical nature of the book is indi 
cated in this summary of its contents: Time 
and the Tree; Selecting the Fruit Farm. The 
Planting of the Fruit Farm; Getting Along 
with Help: Cultivation; Feeding the Land; 
Ten Thousand a Year; Birds and the Fruit 
Farm; The Fruit Farm and Old Age. Illus 
trations from photographs taken on the 
farm add much to the interest. The entire 
book is a stimulus to intelligent, profitable, 
pleasure-giving fruit growing. There is 
much of philosophy in the author's observa 
tions. The book will be a valuable and in 
teresting addition to the library of the pro 
gressive fruit grower everywhere. 

Citrus Fruits—An account of the Citrus 
Fruit Industry with Special Reference to 
California Requirements and Practices and 
Similar Conditions By J. Eliot Coit, M.S.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Citriculture in the Uni 
versity of California. With 151 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 12mo. pp. 520. $2.00. The Rural 
Science Series. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The reader is at once struck with the com 
prehensiveness of this work. There would 
seem to be scarcely any phase of citrus 
growing not touched upon by the author 
who has had wide experience in this special 
field. The trus industry has reached a 
high state of development both in California 
and Florida, with promising beginnings in 
Texas and Louisiana, and even in Alabama. 
Cld World practices and precedents have 
been largely ignored in the development of 
an industry characteristically American. 
The literature has hardly kept pace with the 
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industry and is scattered through a large 
number of periodicals and reports; on this 
account it is largely unavailable to those 
who need it most. It has been the aim in 
the present work to describe the industry 
as it is today. This illuminating account of 
the great citrus industry shows how oranges, 
lemons and grapefruit may be successfully 
grown and their culture made to yield a 
profitable income. The volume contains the 
most practical and up-to-date information 
and advice on all phases of the subject. 
Propagation, tillage, the combating of in- 
sects and diseases and the handling and 
marketing of the fruits are all considered. 
The illustrations not only add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the work but supplement the 
text and emphasize many of the author's 
points. 

The opening chapter on the history and 
development of the citrus industry is follow- 
ed by one on citrus geography and clima- 
tology of California and this is succeeded by 
discussion of citrus botany, gross structure 
and habits of growth. Varieties, the citrus 
nursery, inspection, breeding, judging fruits, 
planting, cultivation, pruning, orchard heat- 
ing, harvesting, diseases, by-products, are 
subjects of other chapters. A bibliography, 
admirably classified, occupies 42 pages, and 
is one of the most valuable of the reference 
dex add much to the book's value. It is a 
timely and worthly publication in every re- 
spect. 


Electricity on the Farm—Light, Heat and 
Power by Inexpensive Methods from the 
Water Wheel or Farm Engine. By Frederick 
irving Anderson, author of “The Farmer of 
Tomorrow.” Illustrated. Cloth; 12mo. $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The tiny, unconsidered brook that waters 
the farm pasture frequently possesses power 
enough to supply the farmstead with clean, 
cool, safe light in place of the dangerous, in- 
convenient oil lamp; a small stream capable 
of developing from 25 to 50 horse power will 
supply the farmer, at practically no expense 
beyond the original cost of installation, not 
only light but with power for even the 
heavier farm operations, as threshing; and 
in addition will do the washing, ironing, 
cooking and at the same time keep the house 
warm in the coldest weather. All this is 
described in the book in question, and in the 
simplest and most practical manner, with 
illustrations to make it clear. For those not 
fortunate enough to have water power there 
are chapters on the use of the farm gasoline 
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SHRUBS 


AT THE CONVENTION 


Please Have a Quiet Talk with Our 
Representative in Regard to 


TOP NOTCH BERBERRY THUNBERGII 
SEEDLINGS and Other Stock, too 


H. P. ROSES, CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 
PEACHES, APPLES, ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS and a long list of ORNAMENTAL 


C.R. Burr @ Co. 


Manchester, Conn. 
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Economics of Marketing 


A recent survey of orchards of Idaho made 
under the direction of Chief Inspector C. K. 
Macey indicates about 38 thousand acres of 
Jonathan apple trees and more than one 
hundred thousand acres of apple trees in 
the commercial orchards of Idaho. Whiie 
the Jonathan apple forms 38 per cent. of 
the prospective apple crop in Idaho the 
Jonathan in the United States forms only 
3 per cent. of the total crop in the United 
States. 

While the Jonathan if picked early in 
September can be kept until April as indi- 
cated by the experience of B. F. Hurst of the 
Manville Fruit Co. and by samples which the 
writer is giving away from time to time it 
does not seem wise to store the Jonathan 
until midwinter because it would then stand 
in the way to the Rome Beauty and the 
Winesap, varieties which ought not to be 
marketed until midwinter, in the case of 
the Rome Beauty and until March, April 
and May for the Winesap. 

The public has been led to expect that 
the Jonathan will be marketed in October, 
November and December, making way for 
other varieties at mid winter. Marketed in 
October and November the Jonathan is 
competing with bulk apples from Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, Missouri and 
also with the boxed and barreled apples 
from other districts. To successfully market 
the Jonathan during the last three months 
of the year grown, the lower grades of the 
Jonathan should be placed on car and 
marketed with the least possible expense. 
We should seek all possible economies of 
growing, picking, packing, and placing on 
cars. In 1910 B. F. Tussing, of Fruitland, 


N. C. Peach Seed 


$1.25 per bu. 50 Ib., 
guaranteed 6000 to bu. 


No one has better seed, very 
few as good. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 








To Nurserymen: 


IF YOU WILL SEND US A LATE COPY 
OF YOUR CATALOGUE 


we will be pleased to give it critical exam- 
ination with a view to affording you sug- 
gestions and ideas for its betterment along 
lines to increase its selling power. In ad- 
dition, please mention the number of copies 
desired, number of pages and illustrations 
together with such other information as will 
enable us to intelligently make an estimate 
of its approximate cost to you. 


WHAT WE HAVE 


we have hundreds of half-tone illustrations 
and photographs of econoimcal and orna- 
mental plants, fruits and flowers, orchard 
and garden scenes, all suitable for catalogue 
illustrating. Subjects printed in colors by 
three-color process. Designs furnished. 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


we produce hundreds of seed and nursery 
catalogues and booklets, innumerable strik- 
ing effects in high-grade commercial sta- 
tionery. Something learned from each goes 
to making’ the trade-pulling power that we 
will apply to your catalogue or stationery. 


THE KRUCKEBERG PRESS 
237 Franklin St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. F. STEPHENS, Nampa, Idaho 


Idaho, succeeded in growing a crop of apples 
at a cost of six cents a box. Less success- 
ful growers and less productive orchards 
may find that it costs from ten to fifteen 
cents per box to grow fruit of merchantable 
quality. 

Freight to Missouri River points, cost of 
crate or box on car not far from twenty 
cents, total 57%¢. Cost of selling at destin- 
ation an average of 10¢, total 674%4¢. During 
the fall of 1914 fruit of this character sold 
in Nebraska and Kansas at 75¢ to $1.00 in 
box, basket, bulk and bushel indicating that 
even in the glutted years of the country the 
mechanical sizer will enable us to secure a 
small return for the lower grades of Johna- 
than and a larger return for the higher 
grades and for the late keepers. 


Western New York Prospects 


Many leading evaporator-men have been 
taking long automobile trips throughout 
Western New York for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the prospects for an apple crop the 
coming season. The concensus of opinion is 
that the crop throughout Western New York 
will be the lightest in four years. While 
the early varieties and Greenings have blos- 
somed full, the Baldwin is extremely light. 
In visiting the celebrated Collamer orchard 
at Hilton, it was estimated that not 25 per 
cent. of the trees were in bloom. With these 
conditions in sight, evaporator-men are ex- 
pecting higher prices for evaporated apples 
the coming season than last. 








Two hundred varieties of trees and shrubs 
are being grown in a one acre forest nurs- 
ery on the campus of the University of 
Washington. Professor Burt P. Kirkland of 
the college of forestry, who is in charge of 
the young grove, plans an arboretum that 
will rank with the largest in the country, 
furnishing objects for study to botanists, 
pharmacists, foresters and landscape gard- 
eners. 


The best evergreen trees for home grounds 
in New York, according to Professor R. W. 
Curtis of the landscape art department of 
Cornell, are white pine, red pine or Norway 
pine, and hemlock. All three of these are 
native and are generally adapted to local 
conditions. While it is stated that the hem- 
lock is usually the most expensive to buy 
and has the slowest growth, yet it has the 
finest foliage and most graceful habit of any 
of the eastern evergreens. When clipped it 
makes the best evergreen hedge that can be 
grown. 


Imports of nursery stock into the United 
States in March this year were valued at 
$307,655 as against $328,648 in March 1914. 
For the nine months ended with March, im- 
ports of nursery stock for three years were 
valued: 1913, $2,888.305; 1914, $3,236,261; 
1915, $3,489,547. 


Seattle banks are closing up a deal for 
the financing of the Wenatchee apple crop, 
$500,000 being involved in the transaction. 
Nine banks have already signed for $425,000 
of this amount and the balance is now said 
to be in sight. 


It is estimated that close to 3,000 acres 
were set to fruit trees in the Hanford, Cal., 
district this spring. The majority of the new 
orchards are in cling peaches and apricots, 
although many prunes and grapes have been 
planted. 


Placing Spokane Fruit 


Announcement of plans for the establish- 
ment of a central assembling warehouse in 
Spokane for the fruit of the Spokane district, 
of complete independency from commission 
houses and present sales agencies and per- 
manent withdrawal from the North Pacific 
Fruit Distribution was issued last month by 
the Spokane Fruit Growers’ company 
through its general manager, P. R. Parks. 

Accompanying the announcement is the 
statement of plans for the organization of a 
sales agency for Spokane fruit which will ex- 
tend into every market of the country, oper- 
ating in charge of L. J. Blot, who resigned 
from the sales force of the distributors after 
two years of service as manager of the Min- 
neapolis territory. 

Announcing briefly his policy, Mr. Blot 
said: 

“If we can not find suitable markets for 
Spokane fruits west of the Mississippi, then 
we will go into the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi. But first we will attempt to work 
the nearer centers of distribution and out- 
lets for the fruit of this district. No mar- 
ket which can add to the profits of the grow- 
ers will be left unworked, regardless of 
where it is situated. 

“California is rapidly becoming a consum- 
er of northwestern apples and I feel that my 
long acquaintance with the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco markets will enable us to 
take considerable tonnage into that field. Los 
Angeles is today the best market of its size 
in the country for our Jonathans.” 





The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. Ilgenfritz’SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 

Sixty Years | 

in the | 
Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 
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CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


of extra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ” SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Manufacturers of theCelebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 











THE FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


200 Acres Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Roses 
Send for Price List 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO. 


THT TTT 








Fine Stock of 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias and 
Andromedas 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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WICK HATHAWAY 
Dept. & MADISON, OHIO 


Offers the Nursery trade for 1915, ELDO- 
RADO Blowers, Mersereau and other Black 
berry and Dewberry R. C. Plants. 


St. Regis, Herbert, Eaton, Perfection, Loudon, Miller, 
Ruby, Marlboro and Cuthbert Reds) Gelden Queen 


(Yellow) Raspberry. Also have sett) 
acreage of each in Royal Purple, ., 1, 
Shaffer's Collossal, Haymaker and 
Columbian (Purple', Cumberland, 
Gregg and other Black —. for tip 
lants. Also Strawberry Plants in 
eading variety, including Fall bear- 
ers. Write your wants and 


TRY HATHAWAY FIRST 


ry 
z, 
5 

3 








Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 
Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 


(CHAS. M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
ome bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
eedlings, Oaks, Ash, OCatalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., etc. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 


RFRS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 
Small Fruit Plants 


1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 


Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 

100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 















CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr, 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 














40 AGRES 8°: 


gressive, Americus and other best 
ev eet 








refunded, Catalogue 

tory FREE if you write today. 
WURSERY CO. 
OSAGE, 10WA 
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Literature 
Continued from Page 141 
can scarcely afford to pass by a book of this 
kind; its suggestions are pregnant with 
ideas for labor-saving methods. 

Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—A 
Discussion for the Amateur and the Profes 
sional and Commercial Grower of the Kinds, 
Characteristics and Methods of Cultivation 
of the Species of Plants Grown in the Re- 
gions of the United States and Canada for 
Ornament, for Fancy, for Fruit and For Veg- 
etbles; with Keys to the Natural Families 
and Genera, Descriptions of the Horticul- 
tural Capabilities of the States and Provin- 
ces and Dependent Islands, and Sketches of 
Eminent Horticulturists. By Dr. L. H. 
Bailey. Illustrated with Colored Plates, 
Four Thousand Engravings in the Text and 
Ninety-six Full-page Cuts. In six volumes. 
Volumes I, II and III issued. Green cloth; 
4to. $6.00 per volume. New York and Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Company. 

Volume III, covering the letters F-K, of 
this standard work has just appeared, uni- 
form with the first two volumes heretofore 
noticed in these columns. The title descrip- 
tion and the fact that it is the work of Dr. 
L. H. Bailey are sufficient to establish its 
reputation and importance. For the inform- 
ation of those who would know something in 
detail of this monumental work we would 
say that a prospectus and particulars of our 
special offer, under which the cyclopedia can 
be obtained on partial payment plan if de- 
sired, will be sent upon request of the Man- 
ager of American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany, Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y. Among the full-page plates shown in 
Volume III are these in color: Formal Gard- 
ening, Ferns in a Public Garden, “Peace” 
Gladiolus, Niagara Grape. There is also a 
full-page plate of a fine Black Walnut tree 
illustrating the article on Juglandacez. Un- 
der “Horticulture” in the new volume is an 
interesting historical summary of the de- 
velopment of fruit, flower and vegetable 
growing. To this is appended a very com- 
prehensive article on the literature of horti- 
culture in which appears a list of horticul- 
tural books and periodicals published in this 
country, many of which are out of print. Re- 
ports of horticultural boards and societies 
are also listed. Another very interesting 
and valuable feature of this volume is the 
series of sketches of lives of prominent hor- 
ticulturists, with numerous portraits, includ- 
ing John Adlum, Patrick Barry, P. J. Berck- 
mans, Elbert S. Carman, John Craig, Robert 
Douglas, A. J. and Charles Downing, Andrew 
S. Fuller, Samuel B. Green, Peter Henderson, 
F. M. Hexamer, T. T. Lyon, T. V. Munsen, 
William R. Prince, Henry Shaw, H. M. 
Stringfellow, John J. Thomas, Grant Thor- 
burn, Luther Tucker, James Vick and Mar- 
shall P. Wilder. Not the least of the many 
interesting features of this volume is the 
article on horticulture in the island depend- 
encies of America. Forcing, frost, grafting, 
grapes, irrigation are some of the topics in- 
cluded in this volume. The entire work is 
unquestionably the most important horticul- 
tural cyclopedic work published in this coun- 
try. 

lowa State Horticultural Society Report— 
For 1914. Proceedings of the 49th annual 
session; also transactions of the auxiliary 
societies. Edited by the Secretary, Wesley 
Greene. Illustrated. Cloth; S8vo. pp. 492. 
With membership in Society, $1.00 Des 
Moines: State Printer. 

The Proceedings of a horticultural society 
of the standing and character of the Iowa 
State deserve preservation in the substan- 
tial form in which those of this society have 
long been favored. The added cost of bind- 
ing in cloth is well invested, and it would 
be to the advantage of other state societies 
to observe this fact. The contents of the 
current Proceedings of the Iowa society are 
fully up to the high mark of the predeces- 
sors. We believe it would be of the great- 
est advantage to horticulturists in all states 
to procure the published proceedings of such 
societies as the Iowa State Horticultural, 
through annual or life membership, for the 
sake of the valuable reports issued. In the 
volume before us is an important paper on 
engine and windmill, in connection with the 
modern storage battery, as sources of elec- 
tric current. Progressive horticulturists 


Continued on Page 148 
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Raspberries 


We have a nice stock of Cum- 
berland, Gregg and Columbian, 
Strong 1 year tips. 


A general line Fruit and Ornamental Stock 
Send list of wants for prices 


THE BLOOMINGTON NURSERY CO. 


Successer to 


The Phoenix Nursery Co, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Established 1862 











Apple Trees 


2 years, Buds 
Apple Trees 


2 years, Grafts 


Cherry==Peach=-- Plum 


Kieffer Pear 
1 and 2 years 


Gooseberries 
Currants 
Grapes, Rhubarb 
Flowering Shrubs 


Shade Trees 


Apple and Pear Seedlings 
Forest Tree Seedlings 


Catalpa Speciosa, Elm, Maple, 
Honey Locust, Black Locust, 
Osage 


J. H. SKINNER & CO. 
NORTH TOPEKA, KAN. 


= 























MALLOW MARVELS 


Jhoice stock for retailing and growing on 


Woodward Globe and Siberian Arborvitae- 
Buxus arborescens, Buxus sempervirens sali- 
cifolia and Euonymus radicans for lining out 
in nursery rows. 


Shrub cuttings. Send for list. 


WILD BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 630 Sarcoxie, Misseuri 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL C0. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Events in WMursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to *“‘American Fruits” 


Big Kentucky Fruit Plans—A syndicate 
of Maysville, Kentucky, capitalists, together 
with several other men from other counties, 
have purchased 2,120 acres of land in the 
eastern part of Lewis and the western part 
of Greenup counties and have begun de- 
veloping it as a fruit and berry farm. They 
will plant about 100 acres in peaches, set- 
ting out 130 trees to the acre and will plant 
apples, fifty trees to the acre. A large por- 
tion will be planted in strawberries, black- 
berries and raspberries. 


Increased Shipping Facilities—The Paci- 
fic Fruit Express company contemplates ex- 
tensive improvements in its handling facili- 
ties in the Pacific Northwest this season, 
according to an announcement made this 
morning by C. M. Secrist of San Francisco, 
president of the company. Four important 
distributing points and fruit centers in 
Washington are to receive the benefit of 
large expenditures for increased car space 
and trackage, and for increased refrigerat- 
ing facilities. These points are North Yak- 
ima, Spokane, Wallula and Riparia. 

Value of Windbreaks—Investigations have 
been carried on for eighteen years at the 
Northwest Experiment station, Crookston, 
Minn., regarding the best kind of trees to 
plant. Prof. T. M. McCall, horticulturist, 
gives the following summary of the results 
and makes a strong plea for tree planting. 
He says: “It is an assured fact that tree 
planting in our Northern prairies is now a 
profitable undertaking. A good selection 
and arrangement of trees in combined wood 
lot and windbreak not only gives the farm 
increased value but adds to the comfort 
and wealth of the owner. It has been dem- 
onstrated that willows, cottonwoods, or pop- 
lars if given ordinary care will give a great- 
er return per acre in a 15-year period than 
“ill wheat. As this section of the state 
grows older there will be an increasing de- 

ond for posts and poles and this demand 
can be met by the planting of common soft 
wood trees like white willow, cottonwoods, 
and poplars, three feet high, cost about 1 
cent each, while green ash and box elders 
of the same size range in price from $5 to 
‘19 per thousand. The cost per acre, then, 
to establish a windbreak should not exceed 
#20. 


Damage to Pine Seeds from Disinfectants 
—A story of the effects upon seeds and roots 
of disinfectants used to prevent the damp- 
ing off disease has just been published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as a 
professional paper under the title of “In- 
jury By Disinfectants To Seeds and Roots 
in Sandy Soils.” Experiments show that 
the use of sulphuric, hydrochloric, and _ ni- 
tric acids, or of copper sulphate, will not 
injure dormant pine seed, but in some soils 
will kill the root tips of germinating seed- 
lings immediately after germination. In 
consequence these disinfectants can only 
be employed by persons able to recognize 
and prevent such injury. Injury to pine 
seedlings can be prevented by very frequent 
watering during the germinating period 
This watering does not prevent the killing 
of annual weeds in seed beds treated with 
these disinfectants. The addition of lime 
to the soil shortly after it has been treated 
with the acid prevents injury to both pine 
and weed seedlings. The use of lime is not 
desirable in the case of pine, but may re- 
sult in making possible the use of acid as a 
disinfectant for truck crop seed beds For- 
maldehyde and mercuric chloride must be 
used several days before seed sowing if at 
all. 


In an Apple—Scientific analysis of late 
years has justified all the ancient glorifica- 
tion of the apple, which has been found to 
contain albumen, sugar, gum, malice acid, 
gallic acid, fiber, water and phosphorus. 

Malic acid of apples neutralizes the excess 
of chalky matter caused by too much meat 
and thereby helps to keep us young. Apples 
are gocd for the complexion, as their acids 
drive out the noxious matters which cause 
skin eruptions. They are good for the brain, 
which those same noxious matters, if retain- 
ed render sluggish. The acids of the apple 
diminish the acidity of the stomach that 
comes with some forms of indigestion. 

The phosphorus of which apples contain a 
larger per cent than any other fruit or veg- 
etable, renews the essential matter of the 
brain and spinal column. England, Nor- 
mandy and the United States have made the 
most notable improvement in the quality of 
the fruit. 





Just say you saw it in American Fruits. 


Seedling Nursery Stock—H. O. Mead, Wor- 
cester Co., Mass., says in Rural New Yorker: 
“I believe no work connected with my orch- 
ards has paid me better than that spent in 
selecting the trees I was to set, and were | 
to set another orchard I would spend even 
more time and money in getting trees that 
suited me. I would no more set a tree which 
had an inferior root growth than one that 
had a top-growth that could not easily be 
made to grow a strong and well-balanced 
top. Of the two lI believe that a strong well- 
balanced thrifty root growth is the most im- 
portant part in choosing trees for a future 
orchard. My own plan has been to buy the 
best grade of trees and grow a year or two 
in nursery rows. An orchard can be grown 
to bearing age cheaper by this mehod than 
setting small trees in permanent position, 
unless one can grow crops which will pay 
cost of cultivation. Such trees cannot be 
bought easily from the nursery when they 
must be packed and shipped by freight, as 
the root growth would be largely cut off 
and the limbs broken, but can be taken up 
in the fall or early spring and immediatel) 
set without seriously checking their growth. 
Then by setting only such trees as have a 
well-balanced thrifty root growth, throwing 
out all trees with a small, weak or fibrous 
root growth and those where the body of 
tree outgrows the stock upon which it was 
budded. I never set a tree which does not 
make a good thrifty growth in the nursery 
row, and dispose of such trees for what I 
can get out of them.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Park Nursery- 
“There is a lot of ground in the Union cem- 
etery which we could use as a city nursery,” 
said Park Commissioner Rumsey at a recent 
meeting of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Park 
Board. “By starting that nursery now we 
eculd provide for trees which will be need- 
ed for street planting in years to come. I 
believe the plan is worthy of adoption.” 

“Two years ago I bought 8,000 young trees 
at $6 per 1,000,” said Supt. Goebel. “We 
planted them, and they are coming along 
finely. They are now from three to four 
feet high. Within a few years those trees 
will be worth from $3 to $4 each.” 

“Well, I didn’t know that,” replied Com- 
missioner Rumsey. “And you did all that 
for the city on an investment of only $48?” 





PRODUCTIVENESS OF PATRICK COUNTY, VA., 


ORCHARDS 





Col. M. V. Stedman with favorite horse, beside Winesap tree that bore Nineteen 
Bushels No. 1 Apples in 1912. The Patrick Orchard, Patrick County, Virginia. 
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The Use of Refrigerator Cars 


There is just as much difference in refrig- 
erator cars as in folks. Avoid, if possible, 
cars that are becoming worn and old. Some- 
times in handling perishable products it will 
be necessary to accept a car of doubtful 
character. In that case accept under pro- 
test and write your protest plainly across 
the bill of lading. 

Meat refrigerator cars are not fit for the 
shipping of peaches or any other food pro- 
duct the flavor of which is easily tainted. 

Slat bottoms are most desirable when ship- 
ping fruit. 

It is often necessary to cool quickly a car- 
go of peaches or other highly perishable 
produce which has been placed in the car 
while still warm. This can be easily done 
by throwing salt upon the ice. Be sure, 
though, to test the car with a thermometer 
to see that you have not overdone it. Take 
no chances of frosting the fruit. 

Uxamine the refrigerator cars and remove 
any unmelted ice. Go over the top of the 
car. See that the cushions are securely in 
place, then clasp down the lids. Have them 
sealed by the station-master. 

A carload of fruit gets some terrific jolting 
before reaching the final siding. Be sure 
there are no loose barrels to rattle around. 

One of the greatest dangers in shipping 
fruit during cold weather is that the car 
may be held indefinitely upon a siding and 
arrive long after it is expected. 

The writer accompanied a carload of ap- 
ples to Chicago during the first cold snap 
last fall. This car was sidetracked at the 
Muskegon yards and labeled “Out of Order,” 
by the car inspector. 


“How to Grow Roses” 


This little book, of 36 pages, was declared 
by Bishop Mills, before the andience assem- 
bled at Cornell University during Farmers’ 
Week, to be ‘‘the best thing of the size I 
have ever seen.’’ Price 10c. Single copies 
will be sent to members of the trade who 
mention American Fruits. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 


WEST GROVE, PA. 
OUR LIST IS READY 


Successful results tell the story of prices 
consistent with present conditions. Ship- 
ping is done under old contract prices. Out 
list is A LESSON; THE BEST POSTED BUYER 
WILL FIND A REVELATION. If you are not 
on our mailing list, drop us a postal. 

QUALITY AND SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK 


KALLEN & LUNNEMANN, 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 


FOR FALL OF 1915 


We offer more than our usual mig ly of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have a large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Ill. 














Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
656 Pine St., N. Y. 





NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti* 
culture in England and the continent of Europ-. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75 cents, covering cost of postage a. 
As the i A.isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 

Established 1883 


& & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 


C. A. ROWLAND, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


Examination showed that the trouble was 
merely in the roof and could not possibly 
cause an accident. So I got busy and per- 
suaded the night inspector to set the car 
rolling upon the next train. Otherwise the 
car would have been held for at least 24 
hours and that, too, while the mercury was 
hugging close to the zero point and a gale 
was blowing from off the lake. 


Lively Planting in lowa 

“I don’t know whether it is the weather, 
the European war or past experience that 
is causing it, but something is giving the 
nursery business an almost unheard of boost 
this year,” said W. J. Hughes of the Cedar 
Rapids Nursery company last month, as 
he boosted a huge bundle of trees into an 
automobile driven by a wealthy farmer liv- 
ing near Watkins. “People who apparently 
considered fruit as a subject too trivial or 
unprofitable to bother with are either set- 
ting out new orchards this year, or rehabilit- 
ating their old tracts.” 

Men who are interested in the fruit busi- 
ness as a commercial proposition—and their 
number is increasing each year—state that 
Iowa is rapidly coming into her own again 
as a fruit growing section. The weather un- 
doubtedly has something to do with it this 
year, as the absence of the usual spring rains 
has enabled the farmers to get their small 
grain crops in and their ground prepared for 
corn planting much earlier than usual. 


Incorporations 

J. Edward Moon and Henry T. Moon, Mor- 
risville, Pa., and E. Wright Peterson, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., have organized the Moon Nur- 
sery Corporation at White Plains, N. Y. 

Hamilton Orchards, Boston, Mass.; $175,- 
000; Charles F. Adams, William H. Minton, 
Justin Edwards. 

The Windell Orchards have been estab- 
lished at Waupun, Wis., by E. F. Jones and 
others; capital $25,000. 

The James Morrison Orchards, incorporat- 
ed, Lynchburg, Va. Maximum, $25,000; min- 
imum, $5,000; par, $100; orchard business. 
James Morrison, president; James E. Ed- 
munds, vice-president; J. Easley Edmunds, 
Jr., secretary, all of Lynchburg, Va. 





The State Nursery Co., Helena, Mont., 
celebrated last month its silver jubilee, and 
its officers point with pride to an organiza- 
tion which started business in 1890 with 
five lots 50x 150 feet, and whose present 
holdings comprise 500 acres, 54 greenhouses, 
two stores and a large seed warehouse. The 
officers are T. E. Mills, president and gen- 
eral manager; W. E. Mills, vice-president; 
Walter Card, manager of seed department; 
John Jackson, manager of shipping depart- 
ment. 


Almond Culture 

Continued from Page 140 
If the sulphur fumes are applied when the 
nuts are green, they penetrate the shell, af- 
fect the kernel and spoil the flavor. This 
will not occur when the shells are dry. The 
method of applying the sulphur is not un- 
like the method of applying it (or even hot 
air) to apples which we wish to dry or evap- 
orate. 

Varieties of Almonds—The varieties 
grown in this country come from two sources, 
those which have been introduced into 
California, and those which are native pro- 
ducts. No country will approximate its pos- 
sibilities in the growing of any fruit until 
it has produced its own varieties, and Cali- 
fornit is reaching that ideal in the almond 
business. It is on a sounder basis in that 
state today than ever before. 








Twenty thousand trees, the gift of the 
city council, were planted May 3, by school 
children of Pittsburgh, Pa. Many of the 
trees were placed in school yards, where 
appropriate exercises were held. This is 
the largest number of trees ever planted 
here at one time and is part of a plan to 
make the city attractive. 





KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two yearsold. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 


LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS ~ 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 


Lerte stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Fall 1915 
T.R.NORMAN 


PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 

















ANGERS, 


LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


FRANCE 





Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
| Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
| Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 
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Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the V 
refunded at the first Order of the value of least $10), our General Illustrated descri and 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages and 135 explanatory Vignettes giving the full descriptive Nomencia 

fth Prices of all the Plants which we cultivate, will be sent free to any person applying for same 


olume—(which sum cf 25 cents will be 
iptive and analytical 
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For Nurserymen’s Consideration at Detroit Conv’t’n 


We have suggested repeatedly in Amer- 
ican Fruits some of the things the American 
Association of Nurserymen could do for the 
nursery industry under an efficient organiza- 
tion. That this need is quite generally rea- 
lized is shown continually by expression of 
dissatisfaction over numerous important 
trade conditions, the latest instance of which 
reaches our desk just as we are going to 
press: 

Of the important matters for consider- 
ation at the Detroit meeting of the nursery- 
men’s association it would seem as though 
the subject of the proposed increase in 
freight rates and the Pine Rust quarantine 
by the Department of Agriculture question 
should have earnest consideration and 
prompt action. 

The plan of increasing the present heavy 
freight rates on nursery stock in car lots of 
something like 25 to 30% by the simple 
process of changing the classification, is 
one of the customary methods of insidious- 
ly increasing transportation charges under 
some specious plea of getting more money 
for the same service and, where there is 
such an important increase as that indi- 
cated, with the hope of securing the increas- 
ed revenue without formidable protest or 
objection from interested shippers. 

1 believe it is openly admitted that for the 
average value of car contents of nursery 
stock proportionate to the weight, the pres- 
ent carload rates are in reality higher than 
the relative freight charges on almost any 
other kind of crude or finished material car- 
ried by the railroads. This fact makes the 
burden of any increase from the present 
high rates seem unbearable, especially as 
the 5% increase in the new trunk line rates, 
as permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, applies to nursery stock as to 
the other shipments: And this increase it is 
doubtful if the transportation managers 
themselves can claim any justification for 
this new increase in the expense for moving 
nursery stock. 

In order to meet this situation effectively 
and aggressively it would seem at though a 
committee of able representative men, pos- 
sibly a special committee should be apponit- 
ed at the June meeting of the Association 
to take up this subject at headquarters, first 
with the presidents of some of the roads 
most interested and then with other officials 
in order that the proposed increased rates 
to be effective from June ist be rescinded. 

Any hnurseryman or shipper of nursery 
stock has merely to look at his freight bills 
to have demonstrated how the material in- 
crease or cost of transportation under the 
proposed change in rates will result. In- 
stances: Our own car shipments from Iowa 
to New York, $84.30—under the new classi- 
fication, $105.58, and similar results from 
and to other points. 

Re The Quarantine On All Pines 

There have appeared in the Horticultural 


papers some apparent differences between 
the understanding of some of the members 
of the Federal Horticultural Board and my 
own understanding of the position of that 
Board on this Pine quarantine subject at 
the hearing or conference held in Washing- 
ton, February 2d, as to whether there would 
be ample opportunity for a fuller hearing 
before definite action would be taken by the 
Board. This was and is clearly my convic- 
tion as to what occurred at the hearing on 
this point and was therefore greatly sur- 
prised at the reference which appeared lat- 
er from Chairman Marlatt in connection 
with the adoption of the quarantine recom- 
mendation by the Board on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, only three days after the hearing re- 
ferred to. 

I have no doubt that Chairman Marlatt 
and his colleagues wished to be fair in their 
interpretation of what occurred, and as it 
was furtherest from my thought to refer to 
that understanding in any other way except- 
ing as developed at the hearing, as publicly 
stated by me at the time, I have been quite 
unable to account for the apparent differ- 
ence in statement in this regard: And if that 
meeting was fully reported I believe the 
records will fully bear out this understand- 
ing and the impression which I believe all 
derived at the time, viz., that there would 
be further hearing and opportunity for the 
nurserymen to appear before the Board dur- 
ing the present summer before decided ac- 
tion were taken as to this qaurantine. It is 
noticeable that the recommendation of the 
Board of February 5th in favor of the quar 
antine was soon after made effective by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I am confident that no reputable concern 
would wish to do other than co-operate with 
the Department of Agriculture and the Board 
in preventing the introduction and dissemin- 
ation of injurious insect pests as has been 
and is the policy of this company, but ad- 
mitedly at the hearing February 2d it was 
shown that the immediate quarantine as 
then proposed was not justifiable, that there 
was a question whether the comparatively 
few instances of the Pine Moth could not 
be exterminated by proper pruning and care, 
nor do I think it was clearly shown that an 
arbitrary action in debarring all pines, 
whether for Forestry, Nursery purposes or 
other uses, would not cause a far greater in- 
justice, loss and injury than the cost of ef- 
fective remedies on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the different State Departments and 
the co-operation of the nursery trade. 

There are of course some nurserymen like 
some of the officials in Washington and else- 
where who hail with satisfaction or delight 
and pretense or reason for debarring im- 
portations, but to the great majority in the 
trade and out of it this spirit, whether based 
upon over apprehension or the mercenary 
desire to cut off importations for personal 
advantage, cannot represent either the 
wishes or the interests of the great major- 
ity of the nurserymen and foresters and pri- 


vate planters of the country who rely on 
same. 

Should the Legislative Committee of the 
association take up this question in the 
right manner | believe that a modification of 
the present quarantine on Pines would be 
secured to the mutual advantage of the trade 
as a whole and purchasers of this class of 
Evergreens generally. 

FREDERICK W. KELSEY. 
New York City. 


24 Cent Apples in Berlin 

Roger Bennett, Medford, Ore., has receiv- 
ed a postal from John A| Zeller, dated Ber- 
lin, Germany, April 7, which reads as fol- 
lows: “I’ve found a place where I can get 
fine, solid, big Rogue River apples for 10 
cents each. Some of the dealers think so 
much of them that they want a mark (24 
cents) a piece for them. I'd pay that, too, 
if | had to, but it isn’t necessary yet. I 
hope you push this year’s crop along and 
also some of them over here.” 


The Germans are paying $8 a box for 
Wenatchee valley apples, indicating that 
the English blockade is more or less effec- 
tive. Seven dollars a box is the difference 
between the prices at Wenatchee Wash., 
and in Germany. Charles H. Wildberger 
received a letter dated April 16, from his 
father, formerly of Spokane, but now living 
in Dresden, Germany. He writes: “There 
are plenty of American apples on the mar- 
ket in Dresden, bearing Cashmere, Rogue 
River and Hood River labels, selling at 20 
cents a pound. The apples are well packed 
and of good eating varieties. But the price 
is too high to permit of their general use. 
We will have to eliminate some of the num- 
eruos middlemen.” 


The Phenix Nursery Company of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., was incorporated on May 6. Ar- 
ticles of incorporation were filed in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of State at Springfield. 
The incorporators are A. H. and W. E. Ross- 
ney, and Thomas L. Weldon with A. E. De 
Mange as correspondent. The capital stock 
is $2,500. The incorporation is for the pur- 
pose of doing a general nursery business in 
the county. The new company includes the 
people who were interested in the Phenix 
Nursery Co. of Normal, which went into the 
hands of a receiver, and whose business was 
settled through procedure in court. The 
new corporation will operate the same nur- 
sery at Normal. 


George C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal., was oc- 
cupied in the first two weeks of last month 
as judge of horticultural exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 








SHRUBBERY. 


order in quick. 


We have a complete assortment of APPLE, both buds 
and grafts, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, and PEACH. 


HARDY PERENNIALS, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


PEONIAS, PHLOX and IRIS in named varieties. 
POTTED EVERGREENS are moving fast—Get your 


Can Ship whenever ordered—Give us a chance to quote 
prices on your want list 


The Farmers Nursery Co. 
TROY, OHIO 











THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 


OUTDOOR 
ROSE 
GROWING 


By GEORGE C. THOMAS, JR. 
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tive instructions covering every phase of the subject in this work, the 
result of 15 years’ close study of rose growing for the home garden. 
Location, ordering, planting, cultivation, etc., are all made easy with 
charts and text, and the 96 PERFECT REPRODUCTIONSIN FULL 
COLOR and some halftone plates of all kinds of roses. You will get 
big value in this beautiful large octavo volume, bound in handsome 
cloth, gold stamped, in a slip case. $4.00 net, postage extra. 


~ | cory'now rom AMERICAN FRUITS two: 


If you love roses and grow them, or desire 
to, you will need the explicit and authorita- 
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We Offer for Fall 1915 


A complete line of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock. 50,000 Peach trees—lead- 
ing varieties. Kieffer Pear—500 bushels 
N. C. Peach Seed, crop 1914. Oriental 
Planes, Pin Oaks—Norway Maples 
8-10 ft. extra fine, straight bodies, 3 
year transplanted (Holland grown). 
Cannot be beat in this country.—Nor- 
way Spruce—Spirea Van Houttii—(ex- 
ceptionally nice). 25,000 Sugar Maples 
Seedlings (Small) for lining out. 

Send Us Your List for Quotations. 


W.T. HOOD & CO. 


, 


“Old Dominion Nurseries’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 





The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘‘ Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 








An octavo volume of 47 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
»aths, grading, rocks. water, 
slands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Three Years for $3.00 


The subscription price of “Ameri- 
can Fruits” is $1.50 a year. A 
special offer is made however, of 
three years’ subscription for $3.00, 
if paid in advance. 


A superior magazine for the 
price of the other kind 











The Principles of | 
Fruit Growing 


By Pror. L. H. BatLey 


With Applications to Practice 
Twentieth Edition 
Completely Revised 

Illustrated 
Indexed 


Standard Authority on 
Commercial Horticulture 
Price $1.75 


merican Fruits Publishing Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


_ 





F. KUIPER 
VEENDAM, HOLLAND 
Offers at moderate prices: Seedling Apples, Pears 


Mehaleb, Myrobalan, Dog Briar, Sweet Brier. 


Best assortment First quality 


Price list on application 
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Foreign Postage 


The post office department in Washington 
has issued an appeal to business men of the 
country to observe the requirements regard- 
ing postage rates to foreign countries since 
much complaint is received regarding under- 
paid postage. Postmasters are asked to use 
every occasion to inform the public that to 
all places except the following the rate is 5 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof: Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama Canal Zone, Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Honduras, Leeward Is- 
lands, Newfoundland, Germany by direct 
steamers, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland 
and the city of Shanghai, China. 

It has long seemed to us that the gov- 
ernment should return marked “Held for 
Postage” all underpaid foreign matter as it 
does some domestic matter. Would not this 
cure the evil quicker than any other method? 


James F. Zimmer, Cadillac, farm agent of 
Wexford county, Michigan, reports a suc 
cess fruit tree campaign in his county. Last 
October when the Farm Bureau was organ- 
ized it was planned to conduct a fruit tree 
campaign and sell trees at cost price. 


Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo., donated 10,000 fruit 
trees to Jefferson City, the capital of the 
state, the Commercial Club of that city 
agreeing to plant them on the roads leading 
from the city at distances of 30 feet apart, 
on both sides of the road for a mile at least, 
besides on school and other public grounds. 


Eltweed Pomeroy, Donna, Tex., has just 
set out four acres of roselle and a neighbor 
has set out 50 acres. In Mr. Pomeroy’s opin- 
ion roselle has a big future. 

Picking of Valencia oranges in Tulare 
county, Cal., was begun last month. While 
the Valencia crop will run 10,000 cars and 
is one of the best ever picked in Tulare 
county, and while more men are actually em- 
ployed this season than ever before, there 
is no chance of putting one-half the men to 
work in the orchards, the growers assert. 


Werff Bros., proprietors of the Abilene, 
Kansas, Nurseries, have sold their business 
to Miller Bros. 


The Waxahachie, Texas, Nursery Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$92,500. 

The Gulf Coast Horticultural Society at 
its annual meeting, selected Mobile, Ala., 
as permanent headquarters and set the last 
week in April, 1916, as the time of the next 
annual convention. Officers were elected 
as follows: Dr. O. F. E. Winberg, Silver 
Hill, Ala., president; L. T. Rhodes, Bay 
Minette, Ala., secretary and treasurer. 


Grapes in Southern Michigan to the value 
of $100,000 were destroyed by frost last 
month. 


The Northwestern Nursery Co. of Val- 
liey City, N. D., had the contract for the 
planting of 3,000 trees on the Lake Juanita 
Amusement club grounds besides 2,000 trees 
that were purchased from the Great North- 
ern nursery. 


Present indications are that the Pecos 
Valley will ship from 1,000 to 1,200 cars of 
apples this season as against 320 cars last 
season. Many young orchards have come 
into bearing and next year will show a still 
heavier increase. 


Nursery shipments were heavy this spring 
at Lake City, Minn. From twelve to fifteen 
carloads a day were sent out. 


Mrs. Susan C. Smith 
Mrs. Susan C. Smith, mother of W. and 
T. Smith, of the firm of W. & T. Smith Co., 
nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., died at her home 
in that city, Sunday, April 25, at the age 
of 98 years. 
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PLANT BREEDING 


By BAILEY and GILBERT 


Professor Bailey’s standard text, 
originally issued some twenty years 
ago, has been revised and brought 
down to date by A. W. Gilbert, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Breeding in the New 
York State College of Agriculture. In 
addition to the many changes made in 
the material that has been retained, 
there are now included in the volume 
new discussions of mutations, Men- 
delism, heredity and the recent appli- 
cations of the breeding of plants. 
There are also extensive laboratory 
exercises and a bibliography. Alto- 
gether the work is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia on the subject of plant- 
breeding. 

Price $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 


Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 3 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - - The Best Gooseberry 
F ay - - The Best Currant 


Our supply of above varieties is al- 
aye less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grown and graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shail be pleased to supply your 
wants. . 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY C0., 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 














Manual of Fruit Insects 
By M.V. SLINGERLAND and C.R. Crossy 


This book is a full and practi- 
cal account of the insects which 
attack fruits—the enemies of the 
apple, pear, peach, plum, bush 
fruits, grapes, strawberries and 
cranberries. The authors give 
the life history of each insect, 
describe the injuries which it in- 
flicts and make recommenda- 
tions as to the means Of control, 
primarily from the standpoint 
of the commercial grower. The 
more than four hundred illus- 
trations in the volume were made 
largely from photographs taken 
by Professor Slingerland. 


Price $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





For Sale 
By the owner, bearing Apple Orchard, 
1,500 barrels last year. Address Box 
513, Staunton, Va, 
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Wbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


(iood and Bad Street Trees 

Professor R. W. Curtis of the landscape 
art department of the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture has issued a list of de- 
sirable and undesirable trees. 

Bad Street Trees 

Professor Curtis points out that there are 
two classes of trees which are worthless on 
the street, those which are rapid growers 
and those which are individually conspicu- 
ous. 

Under the rapid growers he includes weak- 
wooded and short-lived trees such as poplars, 
soft maple (sometimes known as silver or 
white maple), box elder or ash-leaved maple, 
sycamore maple, willows, birches, catalpa, 
European ash, and ailanthus. None of these 
he said, should go on any city street with 
the possible exception of one. This excep- 
tion is ailanthus, or tree of heaven. In the 
dry tenement sections of large cities, where 
practically everything is pavement, the ail- 
anthus may be used, but only because it is 
able to flourish under these harsh condi- 
tions. It is short-lived, will break in storms, 
and become unsightly and dangerous as it 
grows old. 

Carolina poplars and soft maples, he says, 
are planted altogether too much. He points 
out that it is against the law to plant these 
two trees on the streets of several cities, 
both east and west, as in Cleveland and Min- 
neapolis. In the city of Washington, noted 
for its street trees, these kinds are being 
cut down and others planted in their stead. 
While they are rapid growers they are weak, 
break easily in the wind, heave up pave- 
ments because their roots are near the sur- 
face; the roots also get into the sewer pipes. 

The box elder is a tree planted largely be- 
cause it is advertised by nurserymen who 
find it easy to grow. In New York it is 
generally a small straggling tree, weak and 
short-lived. It may be good for holding slid- 
ing banks, because it grows and spreads 
rapidly, but it is useless on the street. 

Conspicuous Trees Undesirable 

Among the conspicuous trees those which 
have flowers and fruits which would invite 
injury through vandalism are undesirable. 
Such trees are horse chestnuts, catalpa, 
flowering dogwood, magnolia, mountain ash, 
hickory, and chestnut. 

In addition to inviting injury from those 
who seek its flowers or fruits, the horse 
chestnut, as a street tree, suffers from lack 
of water and very seldom survives the sum- 
mer in sightly condition. The catalpa is 
weak, has conspicuous flowers, and in addi- 
tion has large tender leaves which collect 
dust and become torn and ragged in storms. 
The locust is badly riddled by borers, and 
should not be planted for the same reason 
that chestnut is not planted, that is. that it 
is likely to succumb to disease. 

Good Street Trees 

For streets from 60 to 90 feet between 
buildings, pin oak, oriental plane or syca- 
more, and Norway maple are said to be de- 
sirable. The Norway maple is tough and 
hardy, has few insect enemies, but has the 
disadvantage of being broad and low-headed 
so that it does not allow of the passage of 


wires where overhead wires are in use. In 
order to provide ample growing space the 
trees should be planted 40 feet apart. For 
wide streets whe there is more than 90 
feet betwen buildings the American elm, red 
oak, and sugar maple are advocated. For 
these trees the space should be not less than 
50 feet between trees and where possible 
they should be planted well inside of the 
curb line. 

The sugar maple is particularly attractive 
and desirable but it needs a good deal of 
moisture. Pin oak is excellent for both nar- 
row and average streets, and is also desir- 
able as individual specimens for the lawn 
Contrary to general opinion in regard to 
oaks, it is a fairly rapid grower and it shares 
this quality with red oak. 

American elm is said to be the handsomest 
and most satisfactory shade trees in this 
country, mainly because of its high arching 
branches which shade but do not smother, 
allowing free passage of air beneath the tree 
itself. Some objection has been made to the 
elm tree because of the depredations of the 
elm-leaf beetle, and other insect pests, but 
this can be readily overcome. In other 
words, the authorities of the college of agri- 
culture say that the farmer might as readily 
refuse to raise potatoes because of potato 
bugs, or decide against planting an orchard 
because of San Jose scale. The various 
enemies of the elm tree are easily overcome. 
One high power sprayer is sufficient to give 
all the elms in an average sized city or town 
a good spraying, promptly and efficiently, at 
a cost not to exceed 20 cents a tree. This 
power sprayer has an engine with a special 
pump which can furnish 300 pounds pressure 
continuously. Such a sprayer can shoot over 
any tree grown in the East, and no ladders 
are necessary. The stream of spray breaks 
into a mist at about 50 or 60 feet from the 
ground when a straight-bore nozzle with a 
\%-inch opening, is used or from 90 to 100 
feet with a larger opening. In a small town 
such as high power sprayer could be used 
for fire protection, or the engine could be 
detached from the pump and used for other 
power purposes. 

Co-operation Essential 

In all street tree work it is pointed out 
that co-operation with one’s neighbors is 
essential, especially where the trees are not 
cared for under direct municipal supervi- 
sion. A _ street planted uniformly to one 
good kind of tree is much better than one 
planted to three or four kinds, and the trees 
on both sides of the streets should be alike. 
Tt is advocated that all towns should have a 
shade tree commission or at least a tree war- 
den with power to secure co-operation with 
all the city’s interests, or that the town it- 
self should plant and care for the trees. 





“Enclosed find our check for $1.50 In pay- 
ment for ‘American Frults’ the coming year. 
We feel we need a commercial paper coming 
to our office and we know nothing better 
than yours.” 

M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





North Carolina Natural Peach Pits 


The kind that has given such splendid results. 


bushels that have given best of results. 


We have sold thousands of 


Orders received before stock is exhausted will receive prompt attention. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Literature 
Continued from Page 143 


the native shrubs of Iowa with illustrations. 
It is a fine thing for record and reference. 
The reports of the directors of the twelve 
state districts show what has been done dur- 
ing the year in the development of the indus- 
try in the state. Papers on horticultural 
subjects too numerous to mention here are 
given in full, with the discussion which fol- 
lowed at the annual meeting. These are 
practical to a degree and are invaluable 
when taken in connection with the reports 
and papers preserved in proceeding volumes 
and to appear in succeeding volumes. Then 
there are the Proceedings of the auxiliary 
societies, features of which include a com- 
prehensive paper of Secretary Greene on 
hardy herbaceous plants, of timely and en- 
during interest; and a paper on horticulture 
in the Philippines by F. W. Taylor. An in- 
dex makes easy reference to every feature 
of the volume. 

Ohio State Horticultural Society Report— 
Forty-eighth annual meeting in Columbus, 
January 1915. By the Secretary, F. H. Bal- 
lou. Paper; 8vo. pp 107. With membership 
in Society, $1.00. Published by the Society. 

Papers and discussions on a wide variety 
of subjects of direct interest to Ohio horti- 
culturists and of much general interest are 
here preserved for reference. Among them 
are the following: Fall and Spring Plant- 
ing, W. N. Scarff; Best Way to Purehase 
Nursery Stock, T. B. West; Good Will Be- 
tween Nurseryman and Fruit Grower (sum- 
marized in American Fruits), H. S. Day; 
Blight Situation in Ohio, A. D. Selby; Pom- 
ological Nomenclature, Prof. W. R. Lazenby. 
The American Pomological Society’s list of 
varietal names as approved to date is in- 
cluded in the volume. 





If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 





Three Volumes 


eee 


Over 2000 
pages carefully 
indexed 


Material up- 
to-date and 


practical 


Showing two styles of binding 


The Encyclopedia of 
Practical Horticulture 


Prof A. D, Selby of the Ohio experiment station 
says itis 
“original in design and collection of ma- 
terial *** epoch ay. The work has been 
thoroughly and effectively done,” 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
about planting and growing, 
about pests and diseases, 
about irrigation and drainage, 
about harvesting and packing, 
about marketing and by-products, 
about cooking and preserving 
any commercial fruit or vegetable in ac- 
cordance with the best western methods? 


Consult 


The Encyclopedia of 
Practical Horticulture 


For circulars and information address 
Encyclopedia of Horticulture Corporation 
407 Miller Bidg., N. Yakima, Wash. 





We have 80,000 to 75,000 
PEACH SEEDLINGS 
To Bud on Contract 


BOONVILLE NURSERIES, BOONVILLE, MO 


Just say you saw it in AMBRICAN FRUITS. 























Heikes-Huntsville - Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Huntsville, Ala. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE OF 1915 
We offer 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, Roses, Pecans, and 
Magnolia Grandifolia 
In Large Quantities as Usual 
See Our Price List for Particulars. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
Huntsville, Ala. 





Address, 


Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 


Leading Specialties for Fall 1915 


Cherry One Year 11-16 up, 5-8 to 11-16 and 1-2 to 5-8 
General List of Varieties Sweets and Sours 

Cherry Two Year strong on Emg Morrello and Wragg 
Standard Pear One, Two and Three Year strong on Bartletts 
Quince and Dwarf Pear One and Two Year 

Buengi Catalpa and Weeping Mulberry extra fine 

General List of Apple, Peach and Plum 


One Year Cherry promise very fine. 


Personal Inspection invited 


The Willadean Nurseries 


| OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


| Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 








Rochester Lithographing Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. 





FRUIT PLATES | 
) | BINDINGS 
PRINTED FORMS 


OF ALL 


KINDS 











NEW Descriptive Catalogues 
READY MADE Plate Books 
and PROMPT SERVICE 


Send for Catalogue 























65TH YEAR | 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
We will have an extra fine lot of stock for Fall 


APPLE, 1 and 2 yr.; PEACH; CALIFORNIA PRIVET; 
ASPARAGUS; ORIENTAL PLANES; all sizes, also a 
fine lot of Planes for transplanting; AMERICAN ELMS; 
HORSE CHESTNUTS. A fine lot of IMPORTED BOX 


We can make special prices on Privet and Peach in carload lots 
See us at the Convention. We will need Cherry and Pear 


Send Us Hour Want List 





American Nut dournal 


Devoted to Nut Growing Interests 
Generally Throughout the Americas 


Eas: 3 








A National and International Monthly 
Publication for the Advancement of a 
Rapidly Developing Industry and a Most 
Important Food Supply. Broad in Scope 
and High in Character. Endorsed by the 
Leading Authorities in Nut Culture, 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 
123-125 Eltwanger & Barry Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR 
ADVERTISING RATE $1.00 PER INCH 














Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 


LOUISIANA MO. 





ORLANDO HARRISON 
Badge No. 2 


GEO. A. HARRISON — Badge No. 2 


better shape than ever. 





A Gold Dollar 
lor Ninety Cents 


No, this isn’t a cut in prices. 

Sometimes a manufacturer find that 
certain improvements in his factory will 
permit him to do one of two things— 
sell the same stock at a lower price, or 
put better quality in the goods and con- 
tinue to sell at the usual figure. 

We have made many improvements 
around our nurseries during the past 
two or three years. This year the re- 
sults are showing and our trees are in 


G. HALE HARRISON 
Badge No. 2 


Our Blue Spruces, Hemlocks, Arborvitaes and Retinosporas are extra; in the big blocks of 
Norway and Silver Maples it would be almost impossible to find a poor specimen. 


Out in the fruit tree section, where we are growing millions of Apples and Peaches, a negro workman said the other 


day “Mr. Har-r-son, dem’s de fines’ trees yo’ ever had!”’ 
We haven't cut prices, but every year we are increasing the quality. 
every order that goes out from this place. 


Come to Berlin this Summer See the nurseries, and our way of doing things. 


spend a day or two watching the ocean—have a dip in salt water if you like it. 


Better Reserve Some of This Stock 


He ought to know, for he has worked here a long time. 
We are putting more than a dollar’s worth into 
We know, for the trees we sell are grown here at Berlin. 


Go over to Ocean City and 


NOW So It Can Be Shipped Later 


You can’t make money any faster or easier than to order your fall supplies right now. We will ship when you say 


the word, and bill as usual. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Norway Maples, 100,000 
PEACH TREES—1 Year from Bud 


Belle of Georgia 
Carman 
Champion 


Greensboro 
Stump 
Crawford Late 
Crawford Early 
Smock 

Fox Seedling 


APPLE TREES—2 Year 


Stayman Winesap 
Mammoth Black Twig 


Remember, we will be at Detroit, June 23, 24, 25. 





Half a Million Peach Trees, Half a Million Apple Trees 
Half a Million Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
A Hundred Thousand Norway Maples 


APPLE TREES—2 Yr. (Continued) 
Jonathan 


York Imperial 


Grimes Golden 
McIntosh 


Gravenstein 

Wolf River 

Williams Early Red ............ 2,000 
Fameuse 

Rhode Island Greening 
Red Astrachan 
Northern Spy 
Delicious 

Gano 

Ben Davis 

Newtown Pippin 
Smokehouse 





Alexander 

Early Harvest 
Nero 

Paradise Winter Sweet 
Fourth of July 
Spitzenburg 
Fallawater 
Northern Greening 
Talman Sweet 
Carolina Red June 
Wagner 


14 to 16 feet, 3 to 3% inch 

14 to 16 feet, 2% to 3 inch 

12 to 14 feet, 2 to 2% inch......8,600 
12 feet, 1% to 2 inch 


8 to 10 feet, 1 to 1% inch 
7 to 8 feet, 1 to 1% inch 
6 to 8 feet, % inch 


Look for HARRISONS—Berlin, Maryland 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 

















